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For the New-Yorker. 


Che Maid of Orleans’ farewell. 


leans,”"—Prolog 
BY MRS. cM. Sawyer. 
FAREWELL, ye mountains. ye beloved giades, 
Ye dear, familiar valleys, fure ye weil! 
Your peaceful paths no more Joanna treads! 
Joanna now breathes forth a long farewell !— 
Ye lawns I've watered, ye fair trees that here 
I planted. long in verdant beauty dwell! 
Farewell. ye grots. ye fountains cool and clear— 
Thou echo, sweet voice of this lonely dell, 
That oft gave answer to my chanted strain— 
Joanna goes. and ne'er returns again! 


Ye places where my days in gladness fled, 
I leave you all, and hasten far away! 

Ye lambs, be scattered !—o'er these pastures spread, 
Without a shepherd you unwatched must stray ! 

Another flock must soon by me be led 
On the far field of batle's bloody fray! 

A spirits eal! hath roused my woman's heart: 

*T'is no vaia. earthly prompting says, Depart! 

For He who once to Horeb's Meunt came down— 
\. ho spake to Moses from the bush of flame, 

And bade him stand before proud Pharaoh's throne— 
Who called. to be a champion for His name, 

The shepherd-stripling. Jesse's pious son— 
Who oft, of old. to watching shepherds came— 

He from these leafy boughs thus spoke to me: 

“Go! and for me on earth a witness be! 


“In rugged mail thy limbs shalt thou attire, 
With steel encase thy tender, youthful breast; 
No leve to man, no earthly, vain desire, 

With sinful flames within thy heart must rest! 
Ne‘er shall the bridel-wreath entwine thy bair— 
No lovely babe eer bloss»m on thy breast! 
Yet shall thy name, with warlike honors crowned, 

Above all earthly women’s be renowned ! 


* For when in bate bravest hearts despair— 
When the last, fatal hour of France draws nigh, 
Then beldly thou my eriflamme shalt bear, 
Till the proud victors, smit by thee. shall lie, 
Like grain behind the reaper, round thee there! 
On shalt thou roil the car of Victory ; 
To the brave sons of France salvation bring— 
Freedom to Rheims, and then shalt crown thy king!" 


On me hath Heaven bestowed its promised sign: 
He sends this helmet—yes. it comes from Him! 
Its steel endows my soul with strength divine, 
And wakes the courage of the Cherubiin! 
It bids me haste the warring hosts to join— 
It drives me forth where roars the stormy din— 
J ad on my ear the battle-cries now fail— 
The war-steed's tramping. and the trumpet’s call! 
A. See 
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THE VALLEY OF THE CHEMUN 


Bva ‘BRADISH. 
“ Delightful spot! from stormy winds secured, 
By woantains sheltered and in wilds immured : 
Still, as we rich, level fields appear, 
Chemnng’s huge barns and fertile farms draw near.” 


Tue sequestered valley of the Cuzmuna, in which I have 
ojourned a few months, is made interesting by causes foreign 
}o its own elements of pictorial beauty. There is to be found 
n that valuable compilation of Revolutionary history, entitled 

FE OF THavenDaNgoga, or Brat, by Col. Stone, some 


ng $a eee von Or- 


The battle was described by Marshall and is thes become | thee utterance and a beauty in their idioms to which no one 
historical ; the engagement was important, and gives dignity | can refuse the homage of sympathy. 

to the history of the valley. The engagement took place come | Enthusisam may exaggerate 10d color the association of 
three leagues below the village of Elmira, near the mouth of | ideas, but cennot create words, or the legitimate sounds be- 
Baldwin's Creek—then Butler's. longing to them. Of these we can judge without bias. 

Two days after, Sullivan’s force encamped near this village, | Nations are eminently distinguished by the beauty or dignity 
known then by the more euphonious title of Conawawah—a || of their names; and those of the great features of a country, 
head on a pole—a name certainly that no man of taste could | as well as of its people, are generally decided indexes of the 
wish to be supplanted by Elmira, notwithstanding this latter ! genius of the spokes lansvaze. Look over, for instance, a 
was adopted at the suggestion of one of the Selons of Albany, | table of English names. Is there any thing among other na- 
| in compliment to a fair damsel of that city. Names are cer- tions of Europe comparable to them? For the purpose of 
tainly no uninteresting items in the history of a country, the | poetry, and for the dignity of history, there will not be found, 
_ more valuable when bestowed by primitive races, destitute of | present or past, a vocabulary of names equal to the English 
| written records to perpetuate their thoughts, deeds and tradi- and Scottish titles of nobility. 
| tions. || How far these splendid names, around which Patriotism 
| The name of Clinton is given to an island immediately op-| clings, and Poetry wreathes her flowers, may have affected the 
posite Conawawah, whose beauty, I believe, has bees com English language and literature, is a question that need not 
memorated by the ‘Lraz or Ti0ca;’ and Mount Sullivan, i be examined here. 
| crowned with a dense forest, overlooks the valley. But in || Under other and widely different influences, it is hardly 





\ rivers been preserved in our country, and how deeply to be the North American races might have made in the Arts and 
| regretted is this neglect! The aboriginal names have a higher | Sciences. That they possessed all the elements of inquisitive 
| value than ours can have, for they are descriptive, and the deep | research, of moral perception, of prompt thought and mental 
|, melody of their sound is indisputably more satisfactory to the || power, there is no longer the shadow of a doubt. The moral 


G. 





| how few instances have the original names of places and | within the reach of imagination to anticipate what progress 


ear than nineteen-twentieths of their substitutes. It is well || features of the Red Races have gradually approximated to 

| to compliment the great men of our land by attaching their | humanity, since they were tortured to rebellion, and the last 

| names to towne and counties ; of such honors there is no coun- | of @ noble tribe transported to the West Indies as a slave by 

try in existence so prodigal as our own. It is a cheap mode | the Christian Puritans; and their character more clearly 
of raising monuments—better than a Roman triumph, and looked into, since Cotton Mather summed it up. 


safer than a Peerage. But the great mountains, the wide | Th. natural features of the valley of the Chemung are in- 
lakes, and breed rivers, had received names long before the "teresting from their variety and their highly pictorial character. 
, history of this Continent commenced, and now where we can | The river itself is a beautiful stream: its banks are covered 
rescue a custom, a deed, a tradition of the wild, fearless, in-) . i) the sycamore tree and the black walnut—the elm and 
tellectual nations thet preceded ws from total oblivion, let us |) balm of Gilead. The valley is narrow, and the mountains 
not neglect the occasion, but seize it as a privilege. | that gird it in are high, t, and often seem to pertake of 
The memorials of these brave but unlettered races, Heaven = as . colle matey 
" , the windings of the river—projections into the valley on one 
| knows, are sufficiently meagre. A few words of some of the | side being followed on the other by ding d ae 
| great divisions of populous nations, fixed to the everlasting | 1, consequence of their steepness and coten aie ona 
| features of nature, such as her rivers, her lakes, her deep the spring freshets are sudden and too frequently des eae 
| gorges, her valleys end ber mountains, are all that remain | it is not unusual for the waters to rise eight or ten feet in a: 
I amg : ' || many hours! The Cohocton, Tioga, Canisteo, and other 
| To me they become more beautiful anéd more precious by | tributaries rushing from thei aia equeseen, edhe Gusta 
| familiarity, and the names of Huron, Ontario, Oswego, Che- | atiamentnat netett a of és Gam he 
| mango, Onondaga, Owasco, Missouri, and others of similar | 7. .:ora name for Chemung. The consequences are disas- 
| structure, I pronounce to myself with a thrill of delight. one Gal be staple product of many towns watered by 
| How insignificant in comparison the sound of Cato, Brutus, } . ar mee quantities is s @em te ssid 
Sempronius, Pompey, Lysander, Troy, and the whole host of | long before vafts and orks have given it ae Dative 
the classical affectations of this sort! If good taste and com- | ame den wo hn Gide ’ A ore of the sycamore 
| mon sense are to be laid aside, let us at least be patrietic :— | — 2 Ret os Gin intiies Ghat, cohemtetiend wees of 
| even the names of the Sampsons and Goliaths of our country || stich, gathered from mountain side, from forest and Geld, 
had been better, if the deep gutturals of the Indian idioms | Hecate: a te chore, crowd end choke up the chesnel. 
| oat weeds be rejected. Chsaange. ures Canandaigua, | Amid this ruin, dwellings, fences and otber valuable im- 
| Owego, Conongua and the like, are not orly aboriginal and pos- |, ments are included; old banks are broken away, and 
| sessing @ primitive beauty im themselves, but they are, doube- || r w channels cut in the space of a few hours; the firmest 
_ less, in most cases full of characteristic and poetic meaning— ) » 51, bridges that span the river at evening, are 1 from 
| descriptive of battle or ambush—of escape, death, or captiv- | their foundations ere morning, to mingle their wreck with the 
| ity. Canandargua—the chosen town ; Caniswo—a board in| -.. volume of flood-wood | ing on the quickened tide. 
the water ; Niagera—thunder of the waters; Susquehanna An American poet visited, si..gin, es be traversed this val- 
| a crooked or muddy river ; Cuhocton—trees in the water; ley, near half a century 
ss  & ’ ago 
Conawawah—a name exquisite in its melody, unsurpassed by “ Here, when soft Spring dissolves the waste of snows, 
| the eaftest vowel counde of the Italian. Gad ide ons date Ge seesng oer Some, 
| Even where the meaning of their words is quite lost, their arke sows tie Ooling Se, = lb 
winding through wild woods, tr ut ride. 

| wild, touching melody vilrates on the ear like solemn music, And, — er 
full of strange association, calling up fast to the mind images || The invasion of the Indian villages scattered along the 








mteresting facts releting to this region. The circumstantial of beauty, terror, or distress—the waves rushing against a hol- || Cayuga and Seneca Lakes west, to the Genesee flats, was 


ount of the battle of Newtown will be read with increased 


low shore, the moan of warriors after defeat, or the stir of the || Committed to Gen. Sullivan in 1779. ‘L? » ravage was neces- 


* by one who has walked over the batile-ground, and con-|| deep forest in Autuma. Though no euthusiast myself of the || *#ry to punish past outrages and prevent future, but it was 


reed, perhaps, with those who mingled in the fight. 








Indian character, yet there is doubtless & native eloquence in | cruel. i be entire destruction of the habitations was insisted 
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— ee 
on by Washington, and the performance was equally prompt H is hardly restrained from fancying that this violation of its 
and complete. sanctity was scarcely suffered by the dark old woods) 

The entrance to the ceuntry of the Republic of the Six |ja frown from their shaggy branches,—the hoary-headed pine, 
Nations, was made by the way of the Chemung Valley and | leaning from the brow of the precipice, shook bis hairy head, 
Seneca Lake, and some preparatory destruction became neces- | and waved his mossy arms in menace, to these noisy disturbers 
sary, as an inkling of the swift devastation that followed. of the primitive silence. 

The apparent barbarity of burning villages, destroyingorchards | The waving of a flag was then first seen from these hights, | 
and corn-fields, has not escaped severe animadversion, but the | and the beating of drums first heard. Never, ere this, had the 
absolute necessity of the measure was pointed out by the '| roar of cannon disturbed the sleeping echoes of dale and hill. | 
chief, and his orders to Sullivan, in every way shield him from || For ages remote, the canoe had shot down the stream in si- | 
rebuke, Though some dissatisfaction was manifested at head | lence; the war-path was traversed noiselessly i the deer passed 
quarters from the mode of opening the campaign, yet its suc- | from the sultry mountain-top to lave himself in the cool tide ; | 
cess was prompt and triumphant—and though many thoms | the shy partridge drummed, and the wild turky fed on the 
mingled in the bays that crowned the brows of the victor, yet | shores without molestation. The habitations of the white 
the poet anticipates honors sufficient to atone for the humilia- | man were yet along the Atlantic borders. But Nature has_ 
tion of short allowance and the scarcity of beef’s tengues. | her erdnance as well as warlike man: the thunders of heaven, | 











= Lake; or is finally divided, perhaps, by Cat} 
Creek, that reaches the foot of the Seneca through a 
narrow and imposing gorge, that, commencing near the 4, 
ces of the stream, increases to inaccessible steeps at the 


“ Now dark before us gulfs of pine are acen, 
That bear the uame, stil), of their Indian Queen; 
Great Catharine’s swamps, that deepening round 
Down whose dun gloom we awfully descend.” 


As the waters of the Chemung gradually change they 
| course west from this, what was the eastern Fidge become, 
the northern barrier to the stream. 


Catharine Montour was a remarkable woman. She was, 
fearless and formidable ally to the hostile Indians during ty 
| War, and signalized her prowess on various occasions. 4; 
| the time Sullivan invaded the settlements of the Coufeien, 
tion, her residence was at the head of the Lake. Her tor, 


extend, 





“ And future ages on these summits rear the rush of the swollen flood, the hurricane, the cataract, the | 
Honors to HIM, who planted Freedom here.” forest moan, swell on the car in sounds of terror, and they 
While Sullivan was tardily making his way up the Susque- carry dismay often to man and beast ;+~this is Nature's park | 
hanna, Clinton, who was to join him at Tioga Point, with of artillery. Her primeval woods wave innumerable flags 
admirable celerity and skill, had transported from the banks | and ensigns, bright and beautiful in color; and the tempest 
of the Mohawk, to Otsego Lake, the guns, boats and other | raging through her weather-beaten trunks gives out a voice | 
encumbrances of his army. At the outlet of that Lake the | !oud and deep, more impressive than drum or cannon. 
intrepid Clinton awaited orders from his commander. The | Evening closed in soon after the battle of Newtown, which | 
manceuvre, which by damming up the outlet of the Lake that | favored the flight of the stricken. At this day, while standing 
an accumulation of water might enable him to float his fleet," the shore of the Chemung at the hour of twilight, the eye 
ef two handred batteaux on the swollen tide of the Susque- | is readily led off to an adjacent island, and to the opposite 
hanna, during the heats of summer, was equally efficient to bank, covered, even now, with the white-wood and sycamore. 
despatch and safety, and terrific to the rude corn-grower | The images of disaster and flight come up thick and vivid to 
along the bottoms. This exploit is not unworthy a place in ‘be mind ; it is in vain we strive not te sympathise with the 
history ; and may be mentioned with the bold enterprise of | unfortunate warriors who had struggled hard in the battle, 
the Carthagenian General, who opened his way to Italy by 4d were now secking an inglorious fight. The imagination 
dissolving its rocky barriers. 


warriors, as before mentioned, was at Baldwin's Creek. The 2d kuife in the hurry of despair; skulking along the thicket — 
defeat that followed is well known ; and so stricken with dread ~ to escape pursuers ; seeking, half bent, the deep shade of the 
were the Indians that they failed to seize on some exceedingly Copse, looking stealthily around that they encounter not the 
imprudent movements of the victors subsequent to the battle. | ambushed foe; their black hair streaming about their bare | 
From Tioga Point (so called) the route of Sullivan's force | shoulders and over haggard and bloody faces. With increased 


led through the valley and along the shores of the Chemung. speed they shoot into the tangled forest, as a growing confi- | 


Though it may not be within the province of the historian to dence promises escape; their wild eyes glare through the | 
dwell on the beauties of Nature, yet man is so subdued and | thicket; the hushed gutturals are heard, and the smothered 
moulded by her forms and aspects, that a passing notice— | oath, in half-muttered imprecations on the bead of Thayenda- 
even an eulogy, may aid the development of events and ex- »¢gea- Alas! their life-blood serves as a trail to their pur- | 
plain dubious actions. __ suers, and a swift destruction follows the momentary confi- 
At thet early day, we may imagine, but can hardly realize ~_— pwnd : sree ae, 
di cdiiemnstitiiinatieeliee om <i wenies. ane | onse-Heaps is a few leagues north. On Sullivan's re- ) 
; y cle gum > turn from his Indian campaign, he caused a large number of 
sentially subdued by the democracy of culture. Yet from + ore al Me wey a : ; 
many points, it gives out to the traveler lineaments of exceed- ale — ber on 9 — " us et ne 
ing grandeur, softened by snatches of scenery, equally soft | ante “ ee . yon f ern ¥ * wn mye 
and lovely—the abrupt ranges of pine-covered mountains,| _,. — rit _ gk canghnaleg 
dense taeeenanince. died cenlien-cilk enteuh cata whitened with their bones; and the carly settlers, true to the 
wid bonstifd groves of Ge fy at eneeal diel first principles of language, gave to it the very natural epithet 
Witchhazel. The acclivities, from indubitable si nid Se eaten bee game 6 0 Chey: 
. , signs, cut By | and the people, more alive to the refinements of iated 
the rapid cu i in wild and gloomy fi : oe tty ant ne 
psi ay ee often | ideas, feel shocked at this rude appellative. Hence the vile # 
aan ped s ‘we se — ly removed “4 lage of Golgotha looks forward to the future with much con- 
o. ine is ee ee pert" | fident hope, under the more euphonions cognomen of Fair- 
re es - é onde Stretching in irregular eleva- || Port. The pertinency of this christening is not a little du- | 
ied O08 sometames threw out from their dark sides bious; for though the inquisitive mind seeks a solution, it is | 
maases of stratified rock that are scarcely veiled by gigantic | Relive enanneinaen 1 
pines that shoot from their crevices; and netted by roots, | on yeast eal. 
thrown into ever-varied, fantastic and wizard-like forms— | From the morasses in the vicinity originate the waters of | 
again, they recede into vast chasms scooped by the mountain | Catharine Creek, which, making their way north, seek the 
stream. These gloomy recesses are shrouded by thick shrub- | Atlantic at last by the estuary of the St. Lawrence ; and New: t 
bery and trees, and choked up by the wreck of ancestral for- || town or Cayuga Branch, washing the foundation of the old | 
ests. i fort thrown up by Sullivan, and mingling its waters succes- l 
The march of an army of five thousand strong through a | sively with those of the Chemung and Susquchanna, finds | 
new and wooded country is an imposing spectacle at all times | the Atlantic through the Chesapeake, near twenty degrees I 
—the combination of natural scenery made it peculiarly so at || south of Cape Rosier. The owner of these low grounds, it is 
this period. The stream, shooting from side to side of the || said, can easily, with the motion of his spade, send the waters 
mountains, must needs be often forded ; the roll of the heavy | north to enlarge the volume of the St. Lawrence, or south to 
ordnance over the gravelly bottom, the rustle of the thick | accelerate the tide of the Gulf Stream! 
Copses as they give way to columns of infantry—the crush i At this spot, (Conawawah,) the Valley of the Chemung is 
and crackle of the crisped leaves that lay in drifts beneath | perhaps a furlong in expanse, narrowing a few thousand yards 
the antique Elms and Sycamores—this bum of varied life, i above, but more gradually as you descend. The mountains 
Nem the voice of command to the whispers of eabordination, | continve om both sides of the stream from this, varying con- 
were sounds, thrown in clear echoes from steep to steep, and || siderably in hight and shape, and waxing more precipitous 
made the old forest vocal with music as strange and unique and picturesque. At this point the eastern ridge, leaving the 


is deluded into the idea of a broken band of warriors plunging | 
The first earnest stand made by Thayendanegea and his into the stream just below us; throwing aside gun, hatchet | 





&# the wild forms of her own giant growth. The imagination 


es 


was destroyed, and a rumor was long credited that she bad 
| fallen a sacrifice with it. This was erroneons; for in the ex. 
| treme decrepitude of age she was seen still living by one who, 
while yet a boy, made the pilgrimage of curiosity to this 
nobia of the western wilds. She was the daughter of one 
| the carly French Governors of Canada, by an Indian ws 
She was remarkable for vigor of intellect and promptitude ¢ 
action. She was hospitable from pride, but her nature vy 
crucl. If names are the most lasting monuments, she wil 
long remembered. Catharine Town is at the head o & 
lake; and her name is given to the rapid torrent that ey 
the lake through a deep channel of its own opening. | & 
spring freshets, this stream, swollen and maddened int ia 
and cataracts, presents a fit image of its namesake, rhe 5 
said to have mingled in the massacre at Wyoming wih wl 
the fury of a chafed tigress. 


The great Indian Trail, extending from the lower shore 
the Susquehanna to Canada, passed through thir valley, a 
for many years was the only channel of communication fra 
the far southern tribes to the Iroquois Confederacy and » 
Canada ;—a highway for the white trader and adventure 
emigrant, equally with the Indian courier and war-scout. 

It may not be forgotten that the most opulent monarch ¢ 
Europe (Louis Philip) was once a friendless wanderer » 
America. Among the adventures of that period of his lif, 
was that of traveling on foot, with only two companions, from 
Canandaigua to this place—some seventy miles. The India 
Trail was the only pathway at that time that conduct 
them through the wilderness. From this a rude batteau cx 
tinued their journey down the Chemung and Susquehanna 

At a later day, when the valley was but now and the 
cheered by the sound of the axe and the sight of a cottage, * 
was made blithe by the song of the ‘ Foresters.’ The euthe 
of * American Ornithology,’ in a pedestrian visit made to tr 
Falls of Niagara, traversed the regions watered by the So 
quehunna, and up the vale of the Chemung, as early as 1003 
Its grandeur, its beauty, its stately growth of giant timber, 
its deep solitudes, cheered by the laughing stream, and voru 
from the woodland notes of feathered songsters, were perp: 
ual themes of his muse, animated by the fervid imagivaie 
of youth and youthful ambition. The lover of nature is pot 
ically invited to 

“Come, roam with me Columbia's forests through, _ 

Where scenes sublime shall meet your wondering view : 
Deep shades ificent, immensely spread ; 
Lakes, sky-encire ed, vast as ocean's bed. 
The log-built hamlet deep in wilds embraced, 
The awful silence of th’ unpeopled waste— 


These are the scenes the muse shall now explore ; 
Scenes new to song, and paths untrod before.” 


The poet philosopher was not alone in these rambles: 


“ Three cheerful partners, Duncan was the guide— 
Young, way and active—to the forest tried. 
7 * 


Next Leach advanced, with youthful sail unfurled, 
Fresh on his maiden cruise to see the world.” 
And Wilson himself, equally enthusiastic— 
“ With cakes and cordials, drams and dainty fare, 
Flasks filled with powder, leathern belts with shot, 
Clothes, colors, paper, pencils, and what not.” 


There is not a copse of hazel-tree threaded, a snake 


aced with death, the soft cheek of a cottage damsel ence” 
tered, the smoke of the lone hamlet seen through the thicke' 
or the drum of the pheasant heard, but they immediately 
come the objects of intense interest, and themes fur po 
stream, stretches to the north, to lose itself along the shore of || embellishment. 
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The ambitious name of Athens is given to the point formed | of the age is so firmly opposed to concentrated mental culture ing, taste, wit, eloquence, the sentiments and the manners of 


by the junction of the Chemung and Susquehanna. The po- 
sition is unquestionably one of great beauty; but the appear 
ance of the village which at present occupies the site, would 
lead one to suppose that Athens in its days of ruin had sug- 
gested the christening. An abrupt clevation, seen springing 
from the opposite shore of the Chemung, may serve as the 
Acropolis of Attica, and thus favor a pride of its founders; 
but it is fringed with no other temples than those not made 
with hands—Nature’s—the leafy forests that crown its summit. 

Nor is any of the valley, from this to Conawawah, se remark- 
able for what Art has done as for what she has left untouched ; 
and the memorials of its past history, which are sufficiently 
interesting to constitute a well-founded pride. Yet it is difficult 
to look back and notice the stirring events its history records 
without reflections somewhat saddened. Of that proud Re- 


pubhe of Nations, the Iroquois Confederacy, whose final dis- i 
memberment commenced here, a benevolent n.ind would wish || 
to know something better than what history can tell. The great | 
body of the nation, true to the alliance of friendship, accepted || 
A small band long | 


an asylum in a neighboring province. 


since cast their tents along the banks of the mountain river, | 


in Wisconsin. But already the approach of civilized com- 
munitws urges them to wilder districts. 


Seneca tribe is now folding up its tents for a journcy and a 


home beyond the Mississippi. The white man will follow | 


him there ;—in peace or war equally destructive. Grasping 
for wealth, he seeks the weak and defenceless, and the red 


ludian, strong only where cherished and sustained by his own | whose rocks is an inestimable jewel. 
simple modes of life and action, is weak whea exposed to the | 
The odium that follows | 


He 


guile of the practiced intellect. 
vicious habits in Christian communities, he knows not of. 
acknowledges a secret reverence for the superior resources of 


A remnant of the | 


that individual communities may perhaps just escape the cen- 
sure of indifference where examples are so abundant and so 
seductive. 





For the New-Yorker. 

WE WILL NOT FORGET THEE! 
| TO A FAIR SOUTHERNER. 
BY c. DONALD MACLEOD. 
WE will not forget thee !—the light of thy brow 
And the smile of thy lip, as they beam o'er us now, 
Will rise in our mements of darkness, and bring 
To the winter of Memory the greenness of spring! 
Though thuu, like the song-bird of passage, wilt roam 
From our eold-hearted North to thine own Southern home; 
Yet thy memory will hang round the bliss thou hast made, 
As the sun leaves its warmth, when its light hath decayed. 
We will not forget thee !—upon the dark earth 
A spirit like thine is more priceless in worth 
Than the rock of whose splinters the Indians sing 
That each grain is a jewel might ransom a king !* 
We will not forget thee !—thine own gentle powers [flowers ; 
Have formed the gold thread which hath joined the heart's 
And oh! while the wreath in existence shall be, 
Will its fragrance, in gratefulness, flow unto thee. 
Farewell! and when Age, at the close of Time's strife, 
Shall breathe his chill air o'er the garden of Life, 
Arnong the last flowers that shall yield to his spell 

Is the one thou hast favored and cherished so well. 


* The seat of Mahadeva is the mountain Cailasa—every splinter of 
Jones’ Hindoo M: 











CROMWELL. 


Tux death of Charles I and the strong measures which led 


the white man: hence he has no defence against the arts of |, it, raised Cromwell to a hight of power fatal to the infant 


keen-sighted knavery and selfishness of sordid avarice. 


The defences thrown up at different points along the river 
have fallen to deeay and are nearly level with the plain. The 
descendants of the second generation are already forgetting 
the localities of battles in which their sires fought. How long 
ere they forget for what they fought? 

The sites of Ceres and Plutus will be long cherished; but 
it cannot be said that Minerva or Apollo bave taken up their 
abode here. A railway is entering the vale, and the happy 
denizens of the valley will soon be able to go out into the 
world and talk with its philosophers. The virtues of hospi- 


tality, temperance, social manners, are not peculiar to any 
people at this day, and the more populous towns are as distin- 
cuished in these as the sequestered hamlets: yet, like many 
portions of our common country rich in soil, rich in product, 
abundant in promise, the valley is still primitive. But in our 
country Knowledge is so liberalized by the forms of our insti- 
tutions that it will be sure to seck out the sequestered spotste 
add solid advantage to their communities more enduring and 
more honorable than spacious dwellings and well stored grana- 


ries. An eminent statesman of our country in visiting the fer- 


tile prairies of the West, expressed an apprehension that |! 


where the products of the soil were so easily cultivated the 
hardier virtues would be but little known. 

It is fortunate that the founders of our country—those whose 
habits and opinions have impressed themselves the most deep- 
ly on our national character, planted the germs of government 


north of the fortieth parallel of latitude. New-England, in 


the character of her soil and forests, presents much to repel || 


the husbandman ; but she has filled the councils of the nation 
with wisdom, and her battle-fields with patriots. A sterile soil 
demands labor to subdue it, and with elaborate industry and 
permament habitationa, spring up those virtues that constitute 
the glory and the security of nations. 

Where the products of the earth are spontaneous, anda tropi- 
cal climate encourages perpetual fruit, man becomes a victim 
to indolence and soft luxuries. His mental and physical facul- 
ties tend to lethargy, and far from rising in the scale of intel- 
lectual greatness, in times of public calamity hardly a struggle 
can be effected for Freedom. There is no glory without men- 
tal labor: yet the absence of the refinements of Learning will 
always be less felt where the popular anxiety is awakened only 
to physical wants. Though the advantages of liberal culture 
should indeed be felt to be a means to advance a people to 


| 


| 


commonwealth. No men occupy so splendid a place in his- 
tory as those who have founded monarchies on the ruins of 
republican institutions. Their glory, if not of the purest, is | 
assuredly of the most seductive and dazzling kind. In nations | 
broken to the curb, in nations long accustomed to be trans- | 
ferred from one tyrant to another, a man without eminent | 
qualities, may easily gain supreme power. The defection of | 


| a troop of guards, a conspiracy of eunuchs, a popular tumult, 


|| tyranny, but heirs of freedom, kings among citizens, citizens 


might place an indolent senator or a brutal soldier on the | 


throne of the Roman World. Similar revolutions have often i 


|occurred in the despotic States of Asia. But a community | 
which has heard the voice of truth, and experienced the plea- 


|| sures of liberty, in which the merits of statesmen and systems 


‘are freely canvassed, in which obedience is paid, not to per- 
sons, but to laws, in which magistrates are regarded, not as_ 
the lords, but as the servants of the public, in which the ex- 
citement of party is a necessary of life, in which political war- 

| fare is reduced to a system of tactics j—such a community is 
not easily reduced to servitude. Beasts of burden may easily 


| be managed by a new master; but will the wild ass submit to 


the bonds? will the unicorn serve and abide by the crib? 
will the leviathan hold out his nostrils to the hooks? The 
mythological conqueror of the East, whose enchantments re- 
duced the wild beasts to the tameness of domestic cattle, and | 
who harnessed lions and tigers to his chariot, is but an imper- 
fect type of those extraordinary minds which have thrown a 
spell on the fierce spirits of nations accustomed to control, and | 
have compelled raging factions to obey their reins, and swell | 
|their triumph. The enterprise, be it good or bad, is one which 
requires a truly great man, It demands courage, activity, | 
jenergy, wisdom, firmness, conspicuous virtues, or vices 80 | 
| splendid and alluring as to resemble virtues. \ 


| Those who have succeeded in this arduous undertaking, | 


forma very small and a very remarkable class. Parents of | 


among kings, they unite in themselves the characteristics of 
the system which springs from them, and the system from 
which they have sprung. Their reigns shine with a double 
hght, the last and dearest rays of departing freedom, mingled 
with the first and brightest glories ef empire in its dawn. 
Their high qualities lend the despotism itself a charm drawn 
from the institutions under which they were formed, and 
which they have destroyed. They resemble Europeans 
who settle within the tropics, and carry thither the strength 
and energetic habits acquired in regions more propitious to 
the constitution. They differ as widely from: princes nursed 
in the purple of imperial cradles, as the companions of Gama 
from their dwarfish and imbecile progeny, which, born ina 
climate unfavorable to its growth and beauty, degenerates more 
and more, at every descent, from the qualities of the original 
uerors. 

In this class three men stand preéminent, Cesar, Crom- 
well and Bonaparte. The highest place in this remarkable 
triumvirate, belongs undoubtedly to Cwsar. He united the 
talents of Bonaparte to those of Cromwell: and he possessed, 





Prosperity, and indispensable to their final glory, yet the spirit 


FROM MACAULEY’S MISCELLANIES JUST PUBLISHED. | 


an accomplished gentleman. 
een Cromwell and Napoleon, Mr. Hallam has insti- 
| tuted a parallel, scarcely less ingenious than that which Burke 
has drawn between Richard Cour de Lion, and Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden. In this perallel, however, and indeed 
throughout his work, we think, that he hardly gives Cromwell 
fair measure. ‘Cromwell,’ says he, ‘far unlike his antitype, 
never showed any signs of a legislative mind, or any desire to 
place his renown on that noblest basis, the amelioration of 
social institutions.’ The difference, in this respect, we cen- 
ceive, was not in the characters of the men, but in the cha- 
racters of the revolutions by means of which they rose to 
— The civil war in England had been under:aken to de- 
and restore; the republicans of France set themselves to 
destroy. In England, the principles of the common law 
|had never been disturbed ; and most even of its forms had 
| been held sacred. In France, the law and its ministers had 
| been swept away together. In France, therefore, legislation 
| necessarily became the first business of the first settled gov- 
|| ernment which rose on the ruins of the oll system. The ad- 
|, mirers of Inigo Jones have always maintained that his works 
are inferior to those of Sir Christopher Wren, only because 
||the great fire of London gave such a field for the display of 
|| his powers, as no architect in the history of the world ever 
Similar allowances must be made for Cremwell. 
If he erected little that was new, it was because there had 
|| had been no general devastation to clear a space forhim. As 
|| it was, he reformed the representative sy+tem in a most judi- 
| cious manner. Herendered the administration of justice uni- 
form throughout the Island. We will quote a passage from 
| his speech to the Parliament in September, 1656, which con- 
|| tains, we think, stronger indications of a legislative mind than 
||are to be found in the whole range of orations delivered on 
such occasions before or since : 

“* There is one general grievance in the nation. It is the 
| law. I think, I may say it, I have as eminent judges in this 
|| land as have been had, or that the nation has had these many 
| years. Truly, I could be particular as the executive part, to 

the administration; but that would trouble you. But the 
truth of it is, there are wicked and abominable laws that will 
be in your power toalter. To hang aman for sixpence, three- 
pence, I know not what—to hang fora trifle and pardon mur- 
der, is in the ministration of the law through the ill-framing 
of it. 1 have known in my experience abominable murderers 
acquitted ; and to see men lose their lives for petty matters ! 
This is a thing that God will reckon for, and I wish it may 
not lie upon this nation a day longer than you have an oppor- 
tunity to give a remedy; and I hope I shall cheerfully join 
with you in it.” 
| Mr. Hallam truly says, that though it is impossible to rank 
Cromwell with Napoleon as a general, yet “his exploits were 
{as much above the level of his contemporaries, and more the 
effects of an original uneducated capacity.” Bonaparte was 
trained in the best military schools; the army which he led 
to Italy was one of the finest that ever existed. Cromwell 
passed his youth and the prime of his manhood in a civil situ- 
ation. He never looked on war tll he was more than forty 
years old. He had first to form himself, and then to form his 
troops. Out of raw levies he created an army, the bravest 
and the best disciplined, the most erderly in peace, and the 
most ternble in war, that Eurepe had seen. He called this 
body into existence. He led it to conquest. He never fought 
a battle without gaimng a victory. He never gained a victory 
without annihilating the force opposed to him. Yet his tri- 
,umphs were not the highest glory of his military system. The 
| respect which his troops paid to property, their attachment to 
| the laws and religion of their country, their submission to the 
| civil power, their temperance, theirintelligence, their industry, 
jare without parallel. It was after the Restoration that the 
| spirit which their great leader had infused into them was most 
signally displayed. At the command of the established gov- 
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ernment, a government which had no means of enforcing 


| obedience, fifty thousand soldiers, whose backs no enemy had 

ever seen, either in domestic or in centinental war, laid down 
| their arms, and retired into the mess of the people; thence- 
|forward to be distinguished only by superior diligence, so- 
| briety, and regularity in the pursuits of peace, from the other 
members of the community which they had saved. 

In the general spirit and character of his administration, 
we think Cromwell far superior to Napoleon. “ In civil gov- 
ernment,” says Mr. Hallam, “ there can be no adequate 
parallel between one who had sucked only the dregs of a be- 
sotted fanaticism, and one to whom the stores of reason and 

hilosopy were open.” These expressions, it seems to us, 
cane the highess eulogtum on our great countryman. Reason 
and philosophy did not teach the conqueror of Europe to 
command his passions, or to pursue, as a first object, the hap- 
piness of his people. They did not prevent him from risking 
his fame and his power in e frantic contest against the prin- 
ples of human nature and the laws of the physical world, 
against the rage of the winter and liberty of the sea. They 
did not exempt him from the influence of that most pernicious 
of superstitions, a presumptuous fatalism. They did not ~ 
serve him from the inebriation of prosperity, or restrain bim 
from -indecent querulousness and violence in adversity. OQ: 
the other hand, the fanaticism of Cromwell never urged hi » 





also, what neither Cromwell nor Bonaparte pessessed, learn- 





on impracticable undertakings, or obscured his perception efth 
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public good. Inferior to Bonaparte in invention, he was far who have trembled at the very sound of his name, tools of 
superior to him in wisdom. The French Emperor is among || office, who, like Downing, had been proud of the honor of lace 
conquerors what Voltaire is among writers, a miraculous | queying his coach, might insult him in loyal speeches and ed- 
child. His splendid genius was frequently clouded by fits of | dresses. Venal poets might transfer to the King the same 
humor as absurdly perverse as of the pet of the nursery, | eulogies, little the worse for wear, which they bestowed 
who quarrels with his food, and dashes his ag eg ||on the Protector. A fickle multitude might crowd to sheut 
Cromwell was emphatically a man. He possessed, in an | and scoff round the gibbeted remains of the greatest Prince 
eminent degree, that masculine and full-grown robustness of | and Soldier of the age. But when a Dutch cannon startled 
mind, that equally diffused intellectual health, which, if our | an effeminate tyrant in his own palace, when the conquesis | 
national partiality does not mislead us, bas peculiarly charac- which had been made by the armies of Cromwell were sold _ with suspicion from the gate of the noble or the thatched roof 
terized the great men of England. Never was any ruler so | to pamper the harlots of Charles, when Englishmen were sent | of the poor, is helplessly adsift amid more dangers and pa; 
per a born for sovereignty. i - which A in- to ages mei the banners of France, aguinst the independ- | than befall any other creature. — 
toxicated almost all others, sobered him. 1s spirit, restless | ence of Europe and the Protestant religion, many honest May o sHiox.— in i ‘ 
trom its buoyancy in a lower sphere, reposed in majestic | hearts swelled in secret at the thought of one who haa never | jg ahve “od vs aan? a dsp d = as conan but it 
placidity as soon as it had reached the level congenial to it. | suffered his country to be ill-used by any but himself. It must fashionable man. He has forgotten all aininene irae 
He had nothing in common with that large class of men who | indeed have been diffieult for any Englishman to see the sal- wrong but fashion. It is his morality. His whole Fight or 
distinguish themselves in lower posts, and whose incapacity | aried Viceroy of France, at the most important crisis of his mind and heart are lost init. To be blasé is h — 
becomes obvious as soon as the public voice summons them | fate, sauntering through his harem, yewning and talking non- | he sees no good in any thing, no charm in nat 1s happiness; 
to take the lead. Rapidly as bis fortunes grew, his mind ex-| sense over a despatch, or beslobbering his brother and his | in virtue, no excellence in charseter, but what faking nt 
— more rapidly still. Insignificant as a private citizen, courtiers in a fit of maudlin affection, without a respectful and to. Of course, bis understanding one one em pane 

was a great general; he was a still greater prince. The || tender remembrance of him, before whose genius the young guch a eutnafeemesten: iat bilo Gout euoauall ae mit of 
manner of Napoleon was a theatrical compound, in which the pride of Louis, and the veteran craft of Mazarin had stood — jjeve he has none It is not fashionable; sad I apetnipd 
coarseness of a revolutionary guard-room was blended with | rebuked; who had humbled Spain on the land, and Holland | pecome the object of cateaints to be prae<d he i am sure, te 
the ceremony of the old Ceurt of Versailles. Cromwell, by | on the sea; and whose imperial voice had arrested the vic- | of any alienation from right—of any un inci ct pa, 
the confession even of his enemies, exhibited in his demeanor torious arms of Sweden, and the ing fires of Rome. action. He piques he if w A ain io a — cruel 
the simple and natural nobleness of a man neither ashamed | Even to the present day, his character though constantly at- and noble, and in bei nee ng ul ee tis high 
of his ongin, nor vain of his elevation ; of a man who had | tacked, and scarcely ever defended, ia popular with the great ouch his feolings s ee 
found his proper plaee in society, and who felt secure that he |, body of our countrymen. He : , , . 

EROKS OF Romaxce.—It is becoming a fashion in mod 


was competent to fill it. Easy, even to familiarity, where | on le th A plan ge 
his own dignity was eonce he unctilious only for || s ° | ern novels to mingle the good and bad so ingeniously in 
is gnity med, he was p yfor, Excerpta from ‘Che Countess da.” | civactore of scoundrels: that one scarcely knows chess 
Tue Park at Bertix.—The Thiergarten, or Berlin's 








them. The poor man in society is almost a 

-= + iors aneer, and the arrogant insult with ~s te 
very earth joins ns enemies, and spreads verdant gludes and 
tempting woods where his fuot may never tread. The 
sky, with a human malice, when his fellow-beings have une 
him beneath its dome, bites him with bitter winds and drenche 
him with pitiless tempests. He almost ceases te be @ ma ‘ 
‘and yet he is lower than the brute; for they are clothed aj 

fed, and have their dens; but the penniless wanderer, turned 


| 
' 





his country. His own character he left to take care of itself; | b 
he felt it to be defended by his victories in war, and his re- | they are chjects of censure or admiration ; and Lady Mache 
forms in peace. Buthe was a jealous and implacable guardian | Park, is a beautiful and thick wood about three miles in cir- "** become the original of a race of villains, who comm 
of the public honor. He suffered a crazy Quaker to insult | cumference, lying immediately outside the city walls and the Fimes by fortuitous coincidences and with amiable reluctase 
him in the midst of Whitehall, and revenged himself only by, principal gate. The pretty river Spree, a branch of the ma- ExPenence bas not led us to think that such examples int 
ibe = Meeashdides tinal ye oe jestic Elbe after meandering through the city, comes bending | POttTaiture of character are to be too imphicitly followed 
to risk the chances of war to avenge the blood of a private rw - Thiergarten, bearing its cool breezes in summer into peypionaen ba aye nature, there are, and always ez) 
Englishman. | the sylvan recesses of the wood, and then stealing in to bathe men who, if tried, will be found utterly wanting: shoe 
No sovereign ever carried to the throne so large a portion | the terraces of the Charlottenburg chateau. From this river, | Prediguey never stope while it has power tw precerd; ul 
of the best quality of the middling orders, se strong a sympa- | by the taste and care of royalty, streams are led in many de- | “BO*€ very Virtues only serve to render thera more inexcuw 

thy with the feelings and interests of his people. He was Vious ways through the grounds, winding by and beneath what ble and disgustizg. 
sometimes driven to arbitrary measures; but he had a high, | the stranger thinks the prettiest banks and bridges he ever 
stout, honest English heart. Hence it was that he loved to saw. Carriage-roads, lanes for equestrians, and foot-paths 
eurround his throne with such men as Hale and Biake. lead the eye and tempt the feet in a thousand different direc- | to mirth, is watched by eves which behold, without sharing, 
Hence it was that he allowed so large a share of political lib-| tions; while the great road, as straight as an arrow, runs | the enjoyment of innocence and the gayety of youth. Envy, 
erty to his subjects, and that even when an opposition danger- directly through the forest to the Brandenburg gate, one of batred, revenge, mingle amid the multitude, glide througs 
ous to his power and to his person, almost compelied him to, the chief architectural ornaments of the city, and, perhaps, the dance, or sit watching from the walls; and with ther 
govern by the sword, he was still anxious to leave a germ from the most magnificent portal in Europe. also, sad mevitation, memory pale and wayworn, to whom the 
which, at a more favorable season, free institutions might; Tue Pictere Gattery.—There, all is either grand, or | giddy forms of pleasure only reeail hoars long vanished, and 
spring. We firmly believe that if his first parliament had | soft, or wonderful. The yearnings which the mortal has after !0ved ones long in the world of spirits. Caim wisdom, to», 
peg cae Pact oe ~ pn sao and chines bat ait © the rude masses amid which even the fairest !0oks coldly on, and detects the serpent coiled amid the flwen. 

youlc e been as mild at home as it was energetic | things lie half buried, there 4 y Is ) : J rRer 
able abroad. He was a soldier; he had risen by war. Had | art finds undone bat in terecmmee A % hie Pa nd reg _ — 44 vt se pomene Sy ~~ 
a _ of - a or selfish kind, it would have | liest commonplaces there have a beauty pot » aan before ; it oe are seed er umratiee to ecneraenr a = hes 
n easy for him to plunge his country into continental hos- unlocks the secret sweetness of things : heir hidd he i i 
— hoe- | 3 ‘ gs; their hidden them. It is the narrow mind and the vulgar heart alove 
which bn sulod by do splondar cfs ioreries. Game fhe baked Cow boneaied che Sees ce hasty ee | nen Dareit thomesioes to bosume sereuven dhe ath Ts 
enemies have sneeringly remarked, that in the successes ob- | rocks—the every-da on Fough | Infty soul directs ite course ogasnet the stream. It bebnids 
: ' gly rem ’ C p every-day trodden shore—the river tha‘, in our from afar the whirlpool, and ids it b i 

tained under his administration, he had no I share; as | business hours, flows unre f +t irlpool, and avoids it by the independent 
+p mage re ec se 9 persona n | . garded at our feet—the rain-washed , force lent by Heaven. The most sublime sight in the uri 
cagheninhe esis sre eect =< erate to \ gyn old vy mel i clouds—the very air. — isa — a gee by the allurements of earth—the mer 
content chine Ae tng ) orthy | 16HT IN Beatix.— air was strangely clear; for “#! part within him urging him to yield—and, with opporte 
shrinking from military enterprise. This reproach | nature, as if secking higher praise than man’s, seems to put ity to grasp that which he desires, yet, by the exercise of & 


is his highest giory. In ti i 
oan oe peor . cg alle — navy os on more wonderful beauty when his eye no longer gazes on it. “!-controliing sense of right, passing by the thing be years 
teres’ Pp’ nothing fur—living without it, and turning his back upon it for ever 


his » indie ehieh acting on tie  . | An indescribable peace and lustre reigned every where : upon 
Esvy chooses the fairest victim, and slander loves a shining 


. . assay ) as . || the piles of motionless and silver clouds, the : i 

ing his enemies; its great leader was not his friend. P teat * the steady-beaming 

took a peculiar pleasure in encouraging that — = i planets, and the far-off, ever-burning groups of stars. There! mark. Jt is astonishing with what facility the world at large 
which, of all the instruments employed by an English poten flowed the Milky Way, rolling its snowy and noiseless waves grasps at the vaguest calumny against those who have a> 
parang Ser sate 3 Ger eiieaidel, ond Ge a || through the track: of blue. There was Orion, mounting | peared superior, and how instantly a whisper against en inno 
ful for goed. His <r ih Gun ateiions wey ae oo) heavenward with his glittering belt; and there—at rest amid | cext woman is hatched into a tale of guilt, or # hint of evil 
vulgar glory. It was not one of those periods of overstrained | this revolving oe the point on which seemed t. hang caught and bandied about when directed against an obviously 
and convulsive exertion which necessarily produce debility and [ot ae inlets ot worlds—balf seen, and undistin- honest man. 
languor. Its energy was natural, healthful, temperate. | guished by the common eye—the wanderer’s guide—the lev- 


ted pnd Shek te Fe er, en fete Pm coms om ew baa 
in rst ran *hristian powers. He ta every nation! ~, : 
to value her friendship and to dread Rance mg Dae he did Tue Marriep Mas asp tur Bacuetor.—No man can 


not squander her resources in a vain attempt to invest her | ‘fil bis duty, and enjoy all the happiness intended for him, 
with that supremacy which no power, in donadiamepe of || Without @ family. The Pleasures. and affectiuns—even the 
Europe, can safely acquire, or long retain. | responsibilities, restraints, and cares which they produce, all 
This noble and sober wisdom had ite reward. If he did | ‘4 to develop and balance his character, to enlarge his! fulfilment of the promise. These are eurious and worth 
not carry the banners of the Commonwealth in triumph to | 4, and to keep his heart in a medium point of enjoyment “CPHor i and more significant in their aggregation, and wit 
distant capitals; if he did not adorn Whitehall with the | ™0%t favorable to health. content, and honor. An old bach- | "ference to the character of the people in question, ths 
spoils of Stadthouse and Louvre; if he did not portion out || ©/or is almost sure to have some inaccurate notion or loose | those of our readers who have looked at them hestily and 
Flanders and Germany into principalities for his kinsmen and | principle, which the reflection consequent on a family protects separately, may have been prepared to suspect. The Malis 
eevee ont ony the roe 2 ~ | a busband and father from. se A mre ag — some curious per 
= seme —- hand, see his count ke § at ; E ticulars are given ir Moses Montefiore’s proceedings, 
He did not diag out the last ae his life an « staeana ol oe wp arte which can befall a man, | during his Inte visit to the Holy Land. We remember rumor 
Pico nukes ad ar ager | su ere ate es dey wm ag of te Senha 
Jailer; raging with the impotent desire of vengeance, and full of bitter humiliations and pains, ‘Sickness hur its net | Srntalen ce tha sen cinbley his wealth in the purchaw 
ing over visions Ht et = | m, as seat of a kingdom, ring bac 
g of departed glory.» He went down to | riods of convalescence, und even guilt of repentance and re- | tribes under his own guidance hor arsed ly If the scheme, 


his grave in the fullness of and fame ; is || formation riende ti per vane 
con an extheriy which ey, soon of erdinary teases and poe | - For the loss of friends time affords relief, and id its sublimity, savored sufficiently of the tic 10 


| 
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Tue Bart-Room.—In a ball-room there is but a small per 
of the throng at case. The fair scene, which scems given op 


Restoratiox or tur Jnws.—On more than one occasion 
we have called attention to the signs, of one kind or another, 
by which the exiles of Israel are beginning to express thet 
impatience for the accomplishment of the hecies that 
point to their restoration; and the changes, physical snd 
moral, which are gradually breaking down the barriers to tbe 

















firmness i i 
dence might have retained. and pru- [ey opens censolation. But poverty is unremitting | make the rumor suspicious, the positive acts of Sir Moses, # 
* : ° ° a ~ | Te ae, and shame. Jt is the vulture | least, exhibit an anxiety to gather together the wanderers it 
But, though his memory has not been taken under the ee onal : it is the rock _——— It throws over the | the neighborhood of their ancient home and future % 
tronage of any party, though every device has been used’ to know Tho eget which only the poor can see and | that they may await events on the ground eibere they can bt 
blacken it, though to praise him would long have been now. The woes of life become more terrible, because they | be made available to the fulfilment of the promise. During 
ishable crime, yet truth and merit at last prevail. Se Pan | fll wnalleinted upon the heart; and its sicken even | his pilgrimage he his way to the hearts of his cour 
yi more than its woes, as they are beheld iidoommbapitic ken. (we believe about fifteen pisstres) 
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to every Israelite; and having instituted strict inquiries res- 
pecting the various biblical antiquities on his way, and ascer- 
tained the amount of duty which the sacred places and vil- 
lages paid to the Egyptian Government to be about 64,000 
purses (a purse being equal to fifteen talaris,) he proposed to 
the Viceroy of Egypt, that he (Sir Moses) should pay this 
revenue out of his own pocket, as the price of that prince's 
permission to him to colonize all those places with the Chil- 
dren of Israel. The offer has been, it is said, accepted, sub- 
ject to the condition that the colony shall be considered na- 
tional, and not under European protection. Atheneum. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
A New Work by * Bo}.’ 


PART VII. 
THE CLOCK. 





that I was fearful he might break out into some solemn 
test or declaration, and therefore inducted him inte his chair 
without a moment's delay. 


took his seat, Mr. Pickwick surveyed us all with a 
most benevolent aspect, and was taken with a fit of smiling, 
full five minutes long. His interest in our ceremonies was 
immense. They are not very numerous or complicated, and 
a description of them may be comprised in very few words. 


| do not require a detailed account. 


| sant looks. Remembering that we assemble, not only for the 
| promotion of our own happiness, but with the view of adding | 





As we were going up stairs, Mr. Pickwick put on his spec- 
tacles which he had held in his hand hitherto; arranged bis 


neckerchief, smoothed down his waistcoat, and made man 


for the first time and are anxious to impress them pleasantly. | 
Seeing that I smiled, he smiled too, and said that if it had | 


| rence in any member of our body would be regarded by the | 


| others as a kind of treason. We have never had an offender | 
other little preparations of that kind which men are accus- || i” this respect; but if we had, there is no doubt that he would i 


| | 
tomed to be mindful of. when they are going among strangers ! pa ee og my mn hes ot ienanrtae | man 


| 


which we take our name is wound up in silence. This cere- 


occurred to him before he left home, he would certainly have | many to ot a toe by Master Humphrey himeelf, (in 


presented himself in pumps and silk stockings. 


would have shown my respect for the society, by leying aside 
my gaiters.”” \ 

“You may rest assured,” said I, “that they would have | 
regretted your doing so, very much, for they are quite at H 
tached to them.” | 

“ No, really!” cried Mr. Pickwick with manifest pleasure. | 
“Do you think they care about my garters? Do you se- 
riously think that they identify me at all with my gaiters?” 

“ Tam sure they do,” I replied. 


| 
! 


* | would indeed, my dear sir,” he said very seriously; “TI || 


treating of the I may be permitted to assume the histo- | 


While it is in 
the further of the room under the guardianship of Mr. |! 
Miles, for he is known to entertain certain aspiring and un- | 
hallowed thoughts connected with the clock, and has even 

gone so far as to state that if he might take the works out for | 
a day or two, he thinks he could improve them. We pardon i 
him his presumption in consideration of his good intentions, 


| and his keeping this respectful distance, which last penaly is | nected; 


ee See see perfectly successful. The | 
instant 


Our first proceeding when we are assembled, is, to shake 
| hands all round, and greet each ether with cheerful and plea- i} 


| something to the common stock, an air of languor or indiffe- || 


rical style, and speak of myself in the third person,) who | 


mounts upon a chair for the purpose, armed with a large key. |! 


ply, but remembering our friend's infirmity he substitated fur 
| this kind of answer some fifty nods. Then taking up the 
| slate and printing on it a gigantic “ Yes,” he handed it across 


The gentleman addressed was about to return a verbal ns 


| the table, and rubbing his hands as he looked round upon our 


faces, protested that he and the deaf gentleman quite under 


|| stood each other, already. 


| 
pees Ben emt Ran cal ot ete) H whom I should not have presumed to mention to you until 


continue to be, more or less anticipated by being presented in || is a trange old . 
these pages at different times and under various a they H Becber!” seid Jack. 


“The person I have in my mind,” said Mr. Pickwick, “and 


some tinse hence, but for the opportunity you have given me, 
His name is Bamber.” 
“ Bamber!” said Jack, “ I have heard the name before.” 
“T have no doubt then,” returned Mr. Pickwick, “that 
you remember him in those adventures of mine (the Posthu 
mous Papers of our old club, I mean,) although he is only 


| incidentally mentioned; and, if I remember right, appears 


but ence.” 

“ That’s it,” said Jack. “Let me see. He is the person 
who has a grave interest in old mouldy chambers and the Inns 
ef court, and who relates some anecdotes having reference to 
his favorite theme—and an odd ghost-story—is that the 


1? ’ 
“ The very same. Now,” said Mr. Pickwick, lowering his 
voice to a mysterious and confidential tone, “ he is a very ex- 
traordinary and remarkable person; living, and talking, and 
loeking, like some strange spirit, whose delight is te haunt 
old buildings: and abso in that one subject which you 
have just mentioned, to an extent which is quite wonderful. 


#, Jack Redburn is required to keep at | When I retired into private life, I sought him out, and I do 


assure you that the more I see of him, the more strongly I am 
impressed with the strange and dreamy character of his 
mind.” 


“ Where does he live 7” I inquired. 

“He lives,” said Mr. Pickwick, ** in one of those dull lene- 
ly old places with which his thoughts .nd stories are all con- 
quite wlone, and often shut up close, fer several 


“ Well now,” said Mr. Pickwick, “that is one of the most '| insisted on, lest by secretly wounding the object of our regard | weeks together. In this dusty s>l tude, he broods upon the 


charming and agreeable circumsiances that could possibly | 
have occurred to me !”" 

I should not have written down this short conversation, but 1 
that it developed a slight point in Mr. Pickwick's character, | 
with which I was not previously acquainted. He has a se- | 
eret pride in his legs. The manner in which he spoke, and 
the accompanying glances he bestowed upon his tights, con- 
vince me that Mr. Pickwick regards his legs with much inno- 
cent vanity. 

* But here are our friends,” said I, opening the door end | 
taking his arm in mine; “let them speak for themselves.— | 
Gentlemen, I present to you Mr. Pickwick.” 

Mr. Pickwick and [ must have been a good contrast just 
then. [leaning quictly on my cratch-stick with something of 
a care-worn, patient air; be having hold of my arm, and 
bowing in every direction with the most elastic politeness, 
and an expression of face whose sprightly cheerfulness and 
good-humor knew no bounds. The difference between us 
must have been more striking, yet as we advanced towards 
the table, and the amiable gentleman, adapting his jocund 
step to my poor tread, had his attention divided between 
treating my infirmities with the utmost consideration, and <f- 
fecting ta be wholly unconscious that I required any. 

I made him personally known to each of my friends in! 
turn. First, to the deaf gentleman, whom he regarded with 
much interest, and accosted with great frankness and cordi- 
ality. He had evidently some vague idea, at the moment, 
that my friend being deaf must be dumb also; for when the || 
latter epened his lips to express the pleasure it afforded him | 
to know a gentleman of whoin he had heard so much, Mr. | 
Vickwick was so extremely disconceried that I was obliged | 
to step in to his relict. 

His meeting with Jack Redburn was quite a treat to see. 
Mr. Pickwick smiled, and shook hands, and looked at him | 
through his spectacles, and under them, and over them, and |) 
nodded his head aperovingly, and then nodded to me, as auch 
asto say, “this is just the man; you are quite right;" and |) 
then turned to Jack and said afew hearty words, and then || 


| 


| amile that mantled on his features at every jucose passage and 
| the sly look he stole around to observe iis effect, the calm 


in some tender part, in the ardor of his zeal for its improve- |! 
ment, he should fill us all with dismay and consternation. H 
This regulation afforded Mr. Pickwick the highest delight, | 
and seemed, if possible, to exalt Jack in his good opinion. 
The next ceremony is the opening of the clock-case (of | 
which Master Humphrey has likewise the key,) the taking 
from it as many papers as will furnisl forth our evening's en- 
tertainment, and arranging in the recess such new contribu- 


* tions as have been provided since our last meeting. This is 


always done with peculiar solemnity. The deaf centleman 
then fills and lights Lis pipe, and we once more take our seats | 


| round the table beforementioned, Master Iiumphrey acting as || 
'' president—if we can be said to have any president where all | 


are on the same social footing—and our friend Jack as secre- | 
tary. Our preliminaries being now concluded, we fall into 
any train of conversation that happens to suggest itself, or 
proceed immediately to one of our readings. In the latter 
case, the paper selected is consigned to Master Humphrey, || 
who flattens it carefally on the table and makes dog's ears in | 
the corner of every page, ready for turning over easily; Jack 

Redburn trims the lamp with a small machine of his own in- |! 
vention which usually puts it out; Mr. Miles looks on with || 


| great approval notwithstanding ; the deaf gentleman draws in | 


his chair, so that he can follow the words on the puper or on | 
Master Humphrey's lips, as he pleases; and Master Hutn-! 
phrey himself, looking round with mighty gratification and | 
glancing up at his old clock, begins to read aloud. i 

Mr. Pickwick’s face while his tale was being read would | 
have attracted the attention of the dullest man alive. The i 
complacent motion of his head and forefinger as be gently beet || 


time and corrected the air with imaginary punctuation, the | 


| body elsewhere, that ever I have met, or known.’ 


fancies he has so long indulged, 9nd when he genes inte the 
world, or anybody from the world without goes to see him, 
they are still present to his mind, and still his fuvorite topic. 


|| [may say, I believe, that he has brousht himse!f to entertoin 


aregard for me, and an interest in my visits; fielings which I 
am certain he would extend to Master Humphrey's Clock if 
he were once tempted to join us. All [ wish you to under- 
stand, is, that he is a strange, secluded visionary, in the world 
but not of it; and as unlike anybody here as he is unlike any- 

Mr. Miles received this account of our proposed companion 
with rather a wry face, and after murmuring that perhaps he 
was a little mad, inquired if he were rich. 

“T never asked him,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ You might know, sir, for all that,” retorted Mr. Miles, 


8) ly. 
«Perhaps so, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, no less sberply than 


the other, “‘ but I do not. Indeed,” he added, relapsing into 
his usual mildness, * I have no means of judging. He lives 
poorly, but that would seem to be in keeping with his charac- 
ter. J never heard him allude to his circumstances, and 
never fell into the society of any man who hed the slightest 
acquaintance with them. I[ really have told you all | know 
about him, and it rests with you to say whether ).uwi 
know more, or know enough already.” 

We were unanimously of opinion that we would seek to 
know more; and as a sort of compromise with Mr. Miles, 
(who, although he said ‘‘ yes—oh certainly—he should like to 
know more about the gentleman—be had noright to put him- 
self in opposition to the general wish '’—and so forth, shook 
his head doubtfully and hemmed several times with peculiar 
gravity,) it was arranged that Mr. Pickwick should carry me 
with him on an evening visit to the subject of our discussion, 


manner in which he shut his eyes and listened when there | for which purpose an early appointinent between that gentle- 
was some little piece of description, the changing expression || ™®? and myself was immediately agreed upon; it being un- 


| with which he acted the dialogue to himself his agony thai | derstoed that I was to act upon my own responsibility ; and 


the deaf gentleman should know what it was all about, and ! nvite him to join us, or not, as I might think proper. This 


his extra ordinary anxiety to correct the reader when he hesi- | 


did and said every thing over again with unimpaired vivacity. || tated at a word in a manuscript or substituted a wrong one, | 
As to Jack himself, he was quite as much delighted with Mr. || were alike worthy of remark. And when at last, after endea- h 
Pickwick, as Mr. Pickwick could possibly be with him. Two || voring to communicate with the deaf gentleman by means of | 
people never can have met together since the world began, |! the finger alphabet, with which he constructed such words as | 
who exchanged 2 warmer or more enthusiastic greeting. || are unknown in any civilized or savage ianquage, he took up| 

It was amusing to observe the difference between this en- || 9 slate and wrote in large text, one word in a line, the ques- 
counter, and that which succeeded, between Mr. Pickwick || tion “ How—do—vou--hke—it ?"—when he did this, and 
and Mr. Miles. It was clear that the latter gentleman viewed ! handing it over the table awaited the reply, with a countenance 
our new member as a kind of rival in the affectivns of Jack || only brightened and improved by his great excitement, even 
Redburn, and besides this, he had more than once hinted to || Mr. Miles relaxed, and could not forbear looking at him for 
me, in secret, that although he had no doubt Mr. Pickwick || the moment with intcrest and favor. 





was a very worthy man, still he did consider that some of his |)“ It has occurred to me,” said the deaf gentleman, who had 
exploits were unbecoming a gentleman of his years and grav- || watched Mr. Pickwick and everybody else with silent satis- 
ity Overand above these grounds of distrust, it is one of his || faction, “ it has occurred to me,” snid the deaf gentleman, 
fixed opinions that the law never can by possibility do any | taking his pipe from his lips, *‘ that now is our time for filling 
thing wrong; he therefore looks upon Me Pickwick as one | our only empty chair.” 

who bas justly suffered in purse and peace for a breach of | ‘As our conversation bad naturally turned upon the vacant 
ao oo faith to era female, and holds "wo he || seat, we lent a willing ear to his remark, and looked at our 

; upon to regard him with some suspicion on that ac- || (riend inquiringly. 

count, These causes led to a rather eal tal formal rece p- “1 feel mo he, “that Mr. Pickwick must be ac- 
ae which Mr. Pickwick acknowledged with the same state- || quainted with somebody who would be an acquisition to us; 
ines and intense politeness that was om on the other hat be spect know the man we want. Pray let us not lose 











solemn question determined, we returned tv the clock-case, 
(where we have been forestalled by the reacer,) and between 
its contents, and the conversation they occasioned, the re- 
mainder of our time passed very quickly 
When we broke up, Mr. Pickwick took mo aside, to tell 
me that he had spent a most charming and delightful evening . 
Having made this communication with an air of the strictest 
secrecy, he took Jack Redburn into another corner to tell him 
the same, and thn retired into another corner with the deaf 
gentleman and the slate, to repeat the assurance. It was 
amusing to observe the contest in his mind, whether he should 
extend his confidence to Mr. Miles, or treat him with dignified 
reserve. Half-a-dozen times he stepped up behind him with 
a friendly air, and ad often stepped back again witheut saying 
a word ; at last, when he was close at that we we ts ear 
and upon the ve int of whispering something conciliating 
and sata Me Miles mepes suddenly to turn his 
head, upon which Mr, Pickwick skip away, and said with 
some fierceness, “Good night, sir—I was about to say 
night, sir—nothing more;” and so made a bow ard left him. 

“ Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, when he got down stairs. 

“ All right, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. “Hold hard, Sir, 

arm fust—now the left—now one strong conwulsion, 





side, Indeed he assumed an air of suc majestic defiance | any time, but set this question at rest. Is itso, Mc. Pickwick ?” 





the great-coat's on, Sir.” 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





Mr. Pickwick acted upon these directions, and being further 
assisted by Sam who pulled at one side of the collar, and the 
elder Mr. Weller who pulled hard at the other, was speedily 
enrobed. Mr. Weller then produced a full-sized stable lan- 
tern, which he had carefully deposited in a remote corner, on 
his arrival, and inquired whether Mr. Pickwick would have 
“the lamps alight.’ 

“ T think not to-night,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Then if this here lady vill gree rejoined Mr. Wel- 
ler, “ we 'll leave it here, ready for next journey. This here 
lantern, mum,” said Mr. Weller, handing it to the house- 
keeper. “‘ vunce belonged tothe celebrated Bill Plinderas is now 
at grass, a3 all onus villbe inour turns. Bill, mum, wos the host- 
ler as had charge o’ them twovell known pie-bald leaders that 
run in the Bristol fast coach, and vould never go to no other 
tune but a sutherly vind and a cloudy sky, which wos consek- 
vently played incessant, by the guard, wenever they wos on 
duty. He wos took wery bad one arternoon, arter having 
been off his feed, and wery shaky on his legs for some veeks; 
and he says to his mate, ‘ Matey,’ he says, ‘I think I’m a-go- 
in’ the wrong side o’ the post, and that my foot’s very near 
the bucket. Don’t say I a’nt,’ he says, ‘for I know I am, 
and don’t let me be interrupted,’ he says, ‘for I’ve saved a 
little money, and I’m a agoin’ into the stable to make my last 
vill and testymint.’ ‘I'll take care as no body interrupts,’ 


says his ma‘e, ‘but you on’y hold up your head, and shake | 


your ears a bit, and you ‘re good for twenty years to come.’ 
Bill Blinder makes him no answer, but he gues avay into the 
stable, and there he soonartervards lays himself down a’tween 
the two piebalds, and dies—prevously a-writin’ outside the 
corn-chest, ‘ This is the last vill and testymint of Villiam Blin- 


der.’ They wos nat'rally wery much amazed at this, and ar- | 


ter looking among the litter, and up in the left, and vere not, 
they opens the corn-chest, and finds that he’d been and 
chalked his vill inside the lid; so the lid was obligated to be 


took off the hinges, and sent up to Doctor Commons to be | 


proved, and under that ere wery instrument this here lantern 
was passed to Tony Veller, vich circumstarnce, mum, gives 
it a wally in my eyes, and makes me rek-vest, if you vill be so 
kind, as to take partickler care on it.” 

The housekeeper graciously promised to keep the object 


of Mr. Weller’s regard in the safest possible custody, and Mr. | 


Pickwick, with a laughing face, took his leave. The body- 


guard followed, side by side: old Mr. Weller buttoned and | 


wrapped up from his boots to his chin; and Sam with his 


hands in his pockets and his hat half off his head, remonstrating | 


with his father, as he went, on his extreme loquacity. 


I was not a little surprised, on turning to go up stairs,to en- 
counter the barber ia the passage at that late hour; for his at- 
tendance is usually confined to some half hour in the morning. 
But Jack Redburn, who finds out (by instinct, I think) every- 
thing that happens in the house, informed me with great glee, 
that a society in imitation of our own had been that night 
formed in the kitchen, under the title of “‘ Mr. Weller’s Watch,” 
of which the barber was a member ; and that he could pledge 
himself to find means of making me acquainted with the whole 
of its future proceedings, which I begged him, both on my 
— account and that of my readers, by no means to neglect 

oing. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SIIOP—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


After combatting ,fornearly a week,the feeling which impelled | 


me to revisit the place I had quitted under the circumstances 
already detailed, I yielded to it at length; and determining 
that this time I would present myself by the light of day, bent 
my steps thither early in the afternoon. 

I walked past the house, and took several turns in the street, 


with that kind of hesitation which is natural to a man who is | 


conscious that the visit he is about to pay is unexpected, and 


XS — = = 


| man of one-and-twenty or there-abouts; well made 


from yr -possessing,having incommon with his mapnerand even 
his dics, a dissipated, insolent air which repelled one. 

« Justice or no justice,” said the young tellow, “ here I am 
and here 1 shall stop till such time as I think fit to go,unless you 
send for assistance to put me out—which you won't do, I 

| [ tell you again that I want to see my sister.” 

| Your sister!” said the old man bitterly. 

\ “Ay! Youcant’t change the relationship,” returned the 
| other. “If you could, you'd have done it long ago. I want 
| to see my sister, that you kvep cooped up here, poisoning her 
|, mind with your sly secrets and pretending an affection for her 
| that you may work her to death, and add a few scraped shil- 
|| lings every week to the money yeu can hardly count. I want 
to see her; and I will.” 

| “ Here's a moralist to talk of poisoned minds! Here 's a 
| generous spirit to scorn scraped-up shillings!” cried the old 
/man, turning from him tome. “A igate, sir, who has 
|| forfeited every claim not only upon those who have the mis- 
| fortune to be of his blood, but u society which knows 
| nothing of him but his misdeeds. A liar too,” he added, ia a 
| lower voice as he drew closer to me, “ who knows how dear 
| she is to me, and seeks to wound me even there, because there 
| is a stranger by.” 














fellow catching at the word, “‘nor Ito them, I hope. The 
_ best they can do, is to keep an eye to their business and leave 
-meto mine. There's a friend of mine waiting outside, and 
"as it seems that I may have to wait some time, I'll call him 
in, with your leave.” 


street beckoned several times to some unseen person, who, to 
judge from the air of impatience with which these signals 
|| were accompanied, required a great quantity of persuasion to 
induce him to advance. At length there sauntered up, on the 
opposite side of the way—with a bad pretence of passing by 
| accident—a figure conspicuous for its dirty smartness, which 
after a great many frowns and jerks of the head, in resistance 
of the invitation, ultimately crossed the road and was bi sught 
into the shop. 
“There. It’s Dick Swiveller,” said the young fellow, 
pushing him in. “ Sit down, Swiveller.” 
“* But is the old min agreeable?” said Mr. Swiveller in an 
under tone. 
“* Sit down,” repeated his companion. 


| Mr. Swiveller complied, and looking about him with a pro 
pitiatory smile, observed that last week was a fine weck for 
the ducks, and this week was a fine week for the dust; he 
also observed that while standing by the post at the street 
corner, he had observed a pig with a straw in his mouth issu- 
ing out of the tobacco shop, from which appearance be argued 
that another fine week for the ducks was approaching, and 
that rain would certainly ensue. He furthermore took occa- 
sion to apologise for any negligence that might be perceptible 
|| in his dress, on the ground that last night he had had “ the 
|| sun very strong in his eyes;’’ by which expression he was 
|| understood to convey to his hearers, in the most delicate man- 
| = ible, the information that he had been extremely 
|| “ But what,” said Mr. Swiveller with a sigh, “ what is the 
| odds so long as the fire of soul is kindled at the taper of con- 
| wiviality, and the wing of friendship never moults a feather ! 


_ What is the odds so long as the spirit is expanded by means | 
| of rosy wine, and the present moment is the least happiest of | 


|| Our existence ! ay 


| aside. 


“* Strangers are nothing to me, grandfather,” said the young | 


Saying this, he stepped to the door, and looking down the | 


EE 


sn ing on little finger and « black ball inits grasp. With at 
tainly handsome, though the expression of his face was far) these personal advantages (to which may be added a 


savor of tobacco smoke, and a prevailing greasiness of Q}-pear. 
ance) Mr. Swiveller leant back in his chair with his eyes tixed 
on the ceiling, and occasionally pitching his voice to the need. 
ful key, obliging the company with a few bars of an intense 


know. || dismal air, and then, in the middle of a note, relapsed into his 





former silence. 
|| The old man sat himself down in a chair, and, with folded 
| hands, looked sometimes at his grandson, and sometimes q: 
| his strange companion, as if he were utterly powerless, and 
had no resource but to leave them to do as they pleased. The 
|| young maa rechned against a table at no great distance from 
i bis friend, in apparent indifference to every thing that had 
passed ; and I—who felt the difficulty of any interference, ng. 
|| withstanding that the old man had appealed to me, both 
|, words and looks—made the best feint I could of being occu. 
| pied in examining some of the goods that were disposed for 
| sale, and paying very little attention to the persons before me, 
|| The silence was not of long duration, for Mr. Swiveller, af 
\\ter favoring us with several melodious assurances that his 
heart was in the highlands, and that he wanted but his Arb 
steed as a preliminary to the achievement of great feats of 
valor and loyalty, removed his eyes from the cetling, and sub- 
sided into prose again. 
“Fred,” said Mr. Swiveller, stopping short, as if the idea 
| had suddenly occurred to him, and speaking in the same aud- 
ble whisper as before, “ is the old min friendly 1” 
“ What does it matter ?"’ returned his friend, peevishly. 
| “No, but is he?” said Dick. 
“ Yes, of course. What do I care whether he is or not!” 
Emboldencd as it seemed by this reply to enter into a more 
general conversation, Mr. Swiveller plainly laid himself out 
captivate our attention. 
He began by remarking that soda water, though agood thing 
inthe abstract, was apt to lie cold upon the stomach, unles 
qualified with ginger or a small infusion of brandy, which lane 
article he held to be preferable in all cases, saving for the one 
consideration of expense. Nobody venturing to dispute these 
positions, he proceeded to observe that the human hair was a 
great retainer of tobacco smoke, and that the goung gentlemen 
of Westminsterand Eton, after eating vast quantities of apples 
to conceal any scent of segars from their anxious friends, were 
usually detected in consequence of their heads ing this 
me: be property ; whence he concluded that if the Royal 
Society would turn their attention to the circumstance, and 
endeavor te find in the resources of science a means of pre- 
venting such untoward revelations, they might indeed be look- 
ed upon as benefactors to mankind. These opinions being 
equally incontrovertible with thore he had already pronounced, 
he west on to inform us that Jamaica rum, though unquer 
tionably an agreeable spirit of great nchness and flavor, bad 
| the drawback of remaining constantly present to the taste 
next day; and nobody being venturous enough to argue this 
point either, he inzreased in confidence and became yet more 
|, companionable and communicative. 
, “It's a devil of a thing, gentlemen,” said Mr. Swiveller, 
| when relations fall out and disagree. If the wing of fnend- 
iship should never moult a feather, the wing of relationship 
\ should never be clipped, but be always expanded and serene. 
Why should a coatinan and grandfather peg away at each 
other with mutual wiolence when all might be bliss and con- 
cord ? Why not jine hands and forgit it?” 
| “Hold your tongue,” said his friend. 
“ Sir,” replied Mr. Swiveller, “do n't you interrupt the 
chair. Gentlemen, how does the case stand, upon the pre- 


“* You need n’t act the chairman here,” said his friend, half , sent occasion? Here is a jolly old grandfather—I say it 


| with the utmost respect—and here is a wild young grandson. 


may not be very acceptable. However, as the door of the| “ Fred!” cried Mr. Swiveller, tapping his nose, “a word, The jolly old grandtather says to the wild yeung grandson, ‘I 


shop was shut, and it did not appear likely that I should be | & the wise is sufficient for them—we may be good and happy , 


recognized by those within, if 1 continued merely to pass up 
and down before it, I soon uered this irresolution, and 
found myself in the Curiosity Dealer’s warehouse. 

The old man and another person were together in the back 
part, and there seemed to have been high words between them, 
for their voices, which were raised to a very loud pitch, sud- 
denly stopped on my entering, and the old man advancing 
hastily towards me, said ina tremulous tone that he was very 
glad I had come. 

“ You interrupted us at a critical moment,” he sai int- 
ing to the man whom I had found in Sa Me this 
fellow will murder me one of these days. He would have 
done so, long ago,if he bad dared.” 

“Bah! You would swear away my life if you could,” re- 
turned the other, after bestowing a stare and a frown on me; 
“‘ we all know that!” 

“ T almost think I could,” cried the old tarning feebly 
upon him. “If oaths or prayers, or walla, ean rid me 

you, they should. Iw be quit of you,"and would be re- 
eved if you were dead.” 

“I know it,” returned the other. “I said so, didn’t 11— 
But neither oaths, nor prayers, nor words, will kill me, and 
ey Nag — mean to live.” 

“A mother died!” cried the old man, passionatel 
clasping his hands and looking upward ; “and this is Heaven's 


justice!” 
The other stood lounging with his foot upon a chair, and re- 
garded him with a contemptuous sneer, He was @ young 


of || duced the idea that he had gone to bed in it. 


y without riches, Fred. Say not another syllable. I know my 

cue; smart is the word. Only one little whisper, Fred—is 

|| the old min friendly?” 

| “ Never you mind,” replied his friend. 

| “ Right again, quite right,” said Mr. Swiveller, “caution 

| is the word, and caution is the act.” With that, he winked 
as if in preservation of some deep secret, and folding his arms 

and leaning back in his chair, looked up at the ceiling with 

< — gravity. * ; 

t was perhaps not very unreasonable to sus rom what 
had already passed, that Mr. Swiveller was eames recoy- 
ered from the effects of the powerful sunlight to which be had 
made allusion; but if no such suspicion had been awakened 
by his speech, his wiry hair, dull eyes, and sallow face, would 
still have been 


rangement, but was in a state of disorder which 
It consisted of 
a brown body-ceat with a 
front and only one behind, 
waistcoat, sviled white trousers, end a 
with the wrong side foremost, to hide 


from which there forth the cleanest end a 


and very ill-favored handkerchief; his dirty wri were 
rer his cua; be dplayed no low end ented «yet 
over his cuffs; isplayed no gloves, and carried a yellow 
cane having at the top a bone hand with cuubtede fe 








witnesses against him. His attire was | state of things should continue, and how much better w 
not, as he had himself hinted, remarkable for the nicest ar- || be for the old gentleman to hand over a reasonable amount 
strongly in- | tin, and make it all right and comfortable 1" 


. a hole in the brim. The || 
breast of his coat was ornamented with an outside pocket | the old man turning to his 

large || your profligate companions 
Jeu 


ee 


have brought you up and educated you, Fred; [have put you 
| in the way of getting on in life; you have bolted a litle oxt 
| of the course as young fellows often do; and you shall never 
| have another chance, nor the ghost of half a one.’ The wild 
| young grandson makes answer to this and says, ‘ You ‘re as 
, ich as rich can be; you have been at no uncommon expense 
on my account, you ‘re saving up piles of money for my litle 
| sister that lives with you in a secret, stealthy, bugger-magge™ 
| ing kind of way and with no manner of enjoyment—why cant 
| you stand a trifle for your grown-up relation?’ The jolly old 
| grandfather unto this, retorts, not only that he declines to fork 

out with thet cheerful readimess which is always so 

aud pleasant in a gentleman of his time of life, but that be 

will blow up, and call names, and make reflections whenever 
they meet. Then the plain question is, an’t it a pity that “ 
i 


| Having delivered this oration with a great many waves and 


great many brass buttons up the || flourishes of the hand, Mr. Swiveller abruptly thrust the head 
a bright check neckerchief, a plaid || of his cane into his mouth as if to 
very limp hat, worn || pairing the effect of La, by 


t himself from im- 
ding one other word. 
persecute me, God help me?’ said 
ndson. “ Why do you bring 
re? How often am I tote 


vat my life is one of care and self-denial, and that I «m 


“ How often am I to tell you,” returned the other, looking 
coldly at him, “ that I know better 1" 


“ Why do you hunt 
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“You have chosen your own path,” said the old max.— 
‘Follow it. Leave Nell and I to toil and work.” 

« Nell will be a woman soon,” returned the other, “ and, 
bred in your faith, she "ll forget her brother unless he shows 
himself sometimes.” 

“Take care,”’ said the old man, with s ing eyes, ‘ that 
he does not forget you when you would have her memory 

eenest. Take care that the day do’ n't come when you walk 
arefvot in the streets, and she rides by in a gay carriage of 
own. 

“ You mean when she has your money ?” retorted the other. 

How like a poor man he talks!” 

“And yet,” said the old man, dropping his voice and speak- 
ng like one who thinks aloud, “ how r we are, whata 
fe itis! The cause is a young ehild’s, guiltless of all harm 
r wrong, but nothing goes well with it! Hope and patience 

hepe and patience !”’ 

These words were uttered in too low @ tone to reach the 

rs of the young men. 


a 


have the best descriptions in abundance. This, in transpa- 
rency and polish, is second only to the diamond, and is the 
base of all the inimitable gems. Opticians use it for specta- 
cles, as less trying to the eyes than glass. It is also harder, 
and not soeasily dimmed. Madagascar and the Alps furnish 
much of it, but ours appears to be as good. 

Our Brown Crystal, or Smoky Quartz, again, is quite 
equal to the best Scotch. Mr. Taber speaks of si id 
specimens from Lancaster Ceunty, Pennsylvania. He says 





and backed 
excelled the finest vinegar garnet he ever saw; and to render | 


centre, into which a turquoise is inserted ;—this being the 


| heavy British duty. “ A large centre of brown crystal, en 





) 
| The White or Rock Crystal is more common, and we | 


he has seen it, in England, cut thin like a garnet, and painted | 
with garnet-foil, which it not only imitated, but | 


the illusion more complete, a hole is sometimes drilled in the | 


| expedient resorted to, to fill up the holes in real garnets, the | 
| finest and largest of which come drilled as beads, to avoid a 1 


Mr. Swiveller appeared to think that || circled with aquamarines, set transparent, or without a back, 


hey implied some mental struggle consequent upen the pow- | has a very pleasing effect.” 
| 


rful effect of his address, for he poked his friend with his 
ane, and whispered his conviction that he had administered | 


Discovering his mistake after a while, he appeared to grow 
ther sleepy and discontented, and had more than once sug- 


| 
ested the propriety of an immediate departure, when the | 


r opened, and the child herself appeared. |—mottled with buff brown, on a semi-transparent ground. | lawyer, was scarcely fitted by his habits and character for the 


|| high post to which he was ——— 





AMERICAN GEMS. 


| Used for anuff-boxes, seals, pins, &c. | 2 
Jasper is much like it, but always opaque. It resembles || liked by the Pelhams and Lo 


Capital engravings have been made on it. 
| 
' 


known than of any other stone. It abounds in New-York | 
and Pennsylvania, and some of the samples are ‘ very choice,’ | 





We notice in a late number of Silliman’s ‘ Journal of Sci- } 
cr,’ (which, by the way contains a fair proportion of first | 
te popular and practical matter,) an article on the above { 
med subject, furnished by Mr. Taber, who is, we believe, | 
working jeweler, and resides in Philadelphia. Be that as ! 
may, he has given a very interesting account of several of || 
he principal of our native precious stones, and we apprehend | 
bat some of the details will be as new to most of our readers | 
s they have been to ourselves. There are reasons for our 
sing all comparatively ignorant as to this whole subject. | 
Joe is, that scarcely any attention has yet been paid among |; 
s to any branch of mincralogy. Science in general is not so | 
uch in vogue with us. We are too busy for much of it, just |) 
s we are for the Fine Arts. And this gem-lore, particularly, | 
an unpractical consideration. It is, in fact, ene of those 
me fine arts. And moreover, so far as it is a trade like 


| ger than the emerald. 


| also the Scotch Pebble. This stone is mentioned in Holy | 


Writ. It is found very good at Hoboken, and bears a high| 


polish. 


Hypersthene, very soft. Used chiefly by the French, and | 
much with us. Found in the Brandywine, and in Massachu- | 
setts. 

The Spinelle, crimson or rose-red, or pink ;—very beautiful | 
and used in fine jewelry as the Spinelle Ruby. Professor | 
Silliman speaks of ‘fine’ ones from Orange County in this | 
State, and from New-Jersey. 

Beryl. Found ‘ splendid and perfect,’ the Professor says, 


The Precious Garnet, or ‘ Carbuncle,’ a rich blood-red, is | 
> h | highly valued and much used. Found abundantly near West | 
a clincher,’ and that he ~ a commission en the profits. | Chester. | 


tion. 


ANECDODES OF THE BAR. 

From a Review of ‘ Law and Lawyers,’ in the Dublin Mag. for May 

WHITTAKER was, we are told, one of the most eminent 
lawyers of his day—but what is Fame? Of Whittaker three 
anecdotes are recorded. The first not worth relating; the 
second an incident which, in all probability, was felt amusing 
enough at the time.—In examining a witness at the bar of the 
House of Lords, an objection was made to the legality of a 
question proposed by Whittaker—counsel were directed to 
withdraw—a debate of two hours followed, and Whittaker 
being recalled was allowed to put the question. “Upon my 
word, my Lords, it is so long since I first put the question that 
L entirely forget it, but with your leaves I will now put an- 
other.” The third and last story follows. “ Being on the 
Norfolk circuit, a friend at one of the assize towns offered him 
abed. The next morning, the lady of the house asked him 








how he had slept, and hoped that ‘he had found himself com- 
fortable and warm.’ Yes, madam, replied the Sergeant, yes, 
pretty well on the whole. At first, to be sure, I felt a little 
queer for want of Mrs. Whittaker, but recellecting that my 
portmanteau lay in the room, I threw it behind my back and 
it did every bit as well.” 

Sergeant Hitt is another of our author's eecentrics, but one 


And the same on Chalcedony, of which more varieties are | for whose oddities we have not room. 


WI Es is the next of these queer fellows :— 
“ Willes, chief justice of the Common Pleas, though a good 


He was greatly dis- 
Hardwicke; but he was be- 
friended by Sir Robert Walpole, to whom he owed his eleva- 
Willes was a gambler and a debauchee. So little did 


| be disguise his taste, that on one occasion he was seen playing 
Corundum is much the same as Emery,and so used. Very || cards in the public rooms at Bath. Here he was recognized 


I 





by a young barrister, who resolved to annoy him. Feigning in- 
toxication, he rolled up to the table where his lordship was 
sitting, and getting behind the chair, looked over his hand. 
On this Willes turned round in a tremendous passion, and 
gave the intruder a severe reproof. ‘Sir,’ said the barrister, 
pretending to stagger, ‘I beg et omen I want to 
improve—in whist-playing ;—so—so—I came—to look at your 
laying ;—for—if—if—I’ m not mistaken, sir—you'rea judge !’ 
Villes would not readily tolerate the impertinence of any one 


at Haddam, Connecticut, of late,—discovered by Professor || who ventured to remind him of the inconsistency of his con- 


| Johnston, of the Wesleyan University at Middletown ;—lar- || duct with the dignity he ought to preserve on account of his 
In Chester County, Pennsylvania, || judicial character. 


A person once called at his house to ap- 


/ - \! ery i >i j in di > | prize him that many scandals were in circulation, impeachin, 
er trades,—so far as there isa real demand for it,—th | crystals of it exceed eight inches in diameter. The Professor | prize him t ) ‘ I 4 


merican branch of the business labors under great disadvan- || **7* in New-Hampshire they exceed a foot, and weigh 200 | his moral character. ‘ Why, my lord, all the world says that 


ges as compared with the foreign; with the established | 
ade, for example, of Bohemia and Obersteen, which it seems | 
re considered the principal marts of Europe. Me. Taber | 
imself says, there is one serious difficulty in the great differ- || 
nee in the cost of labor between this country and Europe. || 
-apidaries are at present but few in number, some of whom 
mport polished specimeus and even meta! jewelry for the, 
ery purpose of breaking up and remodeling them. Stones 
~ady cut for jewelry, may be imported from Germany, at one | 
juarter the cost of polishing specimens furnished in New-York. 
it is also true that the facilities ere not so great here for their | 
manufacture ; there is a want of enterprise in this branch of | 
the arts; but “ the investment of a comparatively small capi- | 
tal would soon give it another coraplexion."” With this litle 
preface by way of apology for the genera! want of information | 
on a subject in itself certainly attractive, we proceed to evail | 
uurselves of afew of Mr. Taber's data. The country will | 
be seen to possess some treasures in this department which 
we presume most of our readers would hardly have thouzht of. 
One of these is the Chrysophrase, “ a very pretty second: | 
class gem of a pea or apple-green color,” much valued by 
jewelers, and used even in tiaras and aigrettes. It is the 
same stone mentioned in Revelation as the tenth foundation | 
stone of the Heavenly Jerusalem. In some countries it 1s 
worn as an amulet. 
This also is true of the Amethyst, which is another Ameri 4 
can gem. This is used most extensively also, and even in 
royal crowns, such sometimes is its beauty; and it is also 
mentioned in Scripture, being appointed in Exodus for the ninth 
stone, in the high-priest’s breast-plate. A lighter use of it is 
for ‘ acrostic jewelry,’ so called. In England, as Mr. Taber 
observes, when making a present of a ring or broach, they 
have a delicate way of expressing a sentiment; that of ar- 
ranging the stones in setting, so as to spell a word, a name, 
or a sentence ; for example, the initial letters of the following | 
stones, when combined, will form the word Recanp,—Ruby, 
Emerald, Garnet, Amethyst, Ruby, Diamond. 
This, together with some word or name, is made up into a| 
half-hoop finger ring. When a sentence is desired, the stones | 
are set entirely around the finger, or a large centre stone or 
glass for the hair, or for a breast-pin. The imitations of this 
stone are so perfect as readily to deceive, but on close exam- 
ination small globules of confined air can be readily perceived ; 
egy 5 Lae for the unpractised is to have recourse to! 
» file. 
inte sae also A shaped Quartz, or ‘ Bohemian sv 
paz,—closely resemblin, . 
'” great demand for my Tectia tin Bete 80 
cut as to imitate the rose with the star and pavilion 


faces, &c, 


| 





pounds. 


|| your maid servant is with child!’ 


‘ Well, sir,’ replied Willes, 


The Red Oxide of Titanium, Sphene, Zircan, and Jade are || ‘ what is that to me?’ ‘Oh! my lord, but they say that it is 


also found, but little used. Also the J'ourmaline, in Maine, | 
in the utmost perfection, ‘ without a parallel,’ the Professor | 
says, ‘in the world.’ Journal of Commerce. 


For the New-Yorker. | 





THE RED MAN. i 


Tue Red Man of the forest wild, 
Where is he? Echo answers, where ? 

In vain we search where forests smiled 
And waved in the sunlight glare | 
Magnificent and beauteous. There 

The meadows green, and lowing kine, 
And dwellings of the Farmer are: 

The hoary oak and mountain pine 

Alike have withered with that sturdy Hunter line. 


The well-known streams where once they strayed, 


Beside whose banks their wigwams stood— 
Where they were born, and wildly played, 


|| assist his lordship. 
|| ‘to beg you to recommend me to some able parson whose ad- 


|| For instance, what do you think 





Wild as the deer or dancing flood : 

Those streams, unsheltered by the wood, 
Are dried up like that warrior race— 

Though not till swollen with their blood : 
And now thou scarce canst find the place 

Where once their waters flowed, and glared the Red Man's face. 

Oh, noble groves, now prostrate laid ! 

Whose leafy roofs gave back of yore 
The war-whoop from each dim arcade 

In many an echo!—never more 

Can ye the Red Man's home wave o'er! 


The woodman with untiring stroke 
Hath brought them down with deafening roar! 
What wailings on the ear then broke, [smoke. 


As low, and quenched in blood, their wigwams smouldering 
The hatchet thea dug up was ne'er 
Buried in peace, but ever gleamed— 
Not in the blood of transfixed deer— 
Ah, no! of sterner deeds they dreamed ! 
Nor dreamed in vain—for life-blood streamed 
From many a hapless Pale Face then !— 
The savage whooped—the victim screamed— 
One moment waking hill and glen— 
And soon a dreadful silence reigns abroad again! 











Rochester, April, 1840, D.W.C.R. 


by your lordship!’ ‘Well, sir, and what's that to you!’ was 
the reply of the chief justice, on which the abashed Mentor 
slunk out of the room.” 

Of Lord Nortainetox, we have only room for the follow- 
ing: 

“In his last illness, he sent for the Marquis of Carmarthen, 


|| a man of great piety, who, though surprised at the message, 
| waited upon him, and begged to know in what way he could 


‘I sent for you,’ said Lord Northington, 


vice I might safely take in regard to the necessary settlement 
respecting the future welfare of my soul, which I fear will 
shortly be ejected from my body.” ‘My lord,’ replied the 
marquis, ‘I am surprised at the question; as chancellor your 
lordship has had much church preferment, which, doubtiess, 
you have always bestowed on pious and deserving persons. 
f of Dr. ——?" ‘Oh! name 
him not,” loudly exclaimed the chancellor, ‘ that is one of my 
crying sins. I shall certainly be d—d for making that fellow 
a dean!’ 
“One dirty day, whilst walking along Parliament-street, 
very plainly dressed, the chancellor picked up a handsome 
ring, which was, according to custom, immediately claimed by 
one of the fraternity well knownas ring-droppers. This gen- 
tleman feigned exceeding delight at recovering an article ot 
such value, and begged the chancellor, whose person he evi- 
dently did not recognize, to accompany him to a_ neighboring 
coffee-house, and partake of a bottle of wine. To this Lord 
Northington, who was fond of a joke, readily assented, and 
they adjourned to a tavern in the neighborhood, where they 
discussed the news of the day over a bottle. They had not 
been seated long before other gentlemen entered, all of whom, 
the chancellor observed, appeared acquainted with his fmend. 
The conversation on this became general, when at last _ of 
the company proposed a game of hazard, te which another 
atonal, cobchennal in an under tone of voice, whic!, how- 
ever, did not escape his lordship's ears; ‘ D— the loaded dice 
—he 's not worth the trouble—pick the old flat’s pocket at 
once!’ Upon this thechancellor discovered himself, and as- 
sured the company if they would confess why they supposed 
him such an immense flat, he would say nothing to the police 
about them. One of them replied, ‘We beg your lordship ’ 
pardon, but whenever we see a gentleman in white stockings 
on a dirty day, we consider him a regular pigeon, and pluck 
his feathers, as we should have plucked your lordship’s. 

“ At the trial of Horne Tooke, Scott, who prosecuted as at- 
torney-general, declared, in the prosecution, he 
had been guided by the dictates of his conscience, and ex- 
pressed his hope that after he was gone, his childven might 
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THE NEW-YORKER.- 


a 





foe! that in leaving them an example of public probity, he had 
\..t them aa inhertance far more ous than any adquisi- 
tiua of property or honor he could bequeath to *hem. In re- 
peating these words, Sir John Scott shed tears, and to the 
~ prise of the court, Mitford, the solicitor-gencral, wept also. 

Vat on earth,’ said some one to Horne Tooke, * can Afif-! 

-d by erying for?’ ‘ At the thought of the httle inheritu:: e | 
‘shat moor Scott is likely to leave his children!’ was Took: s) 


{ 
reply.” 

Sr Lirakine was on one occasion counsel for the defendant. in | 
an action bronzht to recover the value of a quantity of wha’ | 
bone. The defence was, that the whalebone was of an infe-! 
rior quality to what it was asserted. The witness by whon 
Erskine hoped to establish his case was so stupid, that he rp-| 
peared not to know the difference between thick whalebone | 

od é-ng whalebone. At length, drives to desperation, Ers-_ 
kine exclaimed, ‘Why, man, you seem not to know the d ffer- | 
ence between what is thick and what is long. Now, I'll sel! | 
yan the difference: You are a thick-headed fellow, but vou ar: | 


© Bubine wes ems day remarking to Mr. Lamb, of Gray’s| 
Inn, how much habit and the practice of speaking gave an| 
advocate confidence in addressing the court.—‘I protest,” | 
said Lamb, “I do not find itso. I have been a guod m-ny 
years at the bar, and have had my share of business, yet ¢ 
not {nd my confidence increase ; indeed the contrary is rath: : 
case 8 Why” replied Teskine, “it’s nothing wonder- 
ful that lamb a should grow sheepish.” 
—a——_—_— 
THE NIGHTINGALE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF LA MARTIYE. 
Wut *mid the silence anc beauty of 
v ioved Dard of tay saliced je! thrills, — 
How little thou knowest the glow of delight 





‘thy minstrelsy round thee distils !— 
How enchanted my ear by thy singing — ij 
How I touch not a leaf all around ;— 
H-~: ». > breath to my bosom is clinging, | 
Tha . mar not the magical sound — H 


How e poet, whose lyre cannet waken, like thine, i} 
Ube loftier accents of song. se i 

ts. as thou pourest thy warblings divine, ij 

To the fields and the torests along! H 
But the star of the nigh, if to listen, | 
O’er the mountains she loves to celay, | 
From the branch. where ber mellow rays glisten, 
Thon <i'ently flitest away. : 
' 


Ab! strains earth are too holy to fall, 
A to pepeloedilionte they Robes 
An essence of harmony blended from all 
That is music above or below: i} 
The valiey of shadows and slumbers, H 
The blue s.ies that over it shine, f 
The cave wi’) its echoing numbers, i 
And the tr. «+s, have a voice ;—it is thine! i 


1 

From the murmuring su the rustling of leaves— | 
Frm the sound, in of stone, | 
When tLe azcie telow from the cleft rock receives i 
Every dro», vith a musical moan— H 
From the voice which the night-breeze, in sighing, ' 
5 out rom the forest all o'er— H 
From the sou 1 of the bil.ows, in dying, i 
*Mid the reds on the murmuring shore— 1 


From .hese—from their music of sweetest delight— | 
He who made thee hath made thee a voice ; 
And thou pourest it forth to the groves every night, 
And the groves in its magic rejoice. 
Ab! the scenes and the flowers so enchanting— 
Every leaf. every breeze-shaken bough— 
Can a voice w their beauty be wanting ! 





| 
: 
Their voice—it is thou! it is thou! , 


| 
That voice which is heard by the angels and me, | 
With mine, sweetest melodist, blend ; | 
For alike Heaven hears n<— ! vt eeoner to thee ! 
The ear of its mercy will bend. i 
For thine are the songs that betoken y 
Peace, purity, feelings divine ; | 
Bat ours by our wailings are broken; 
We breathe but to weep and repine! Deblin Review. | 
ES | 
Quatst Moprs.—In the year 1553, Dr. Tye, tutor to Ed-| 
ward VL., published a musical work under the following title : | 
* Actes of the Apostles, translated into English metre, and. 
dedicated to the Kinge’s most excelient majestie, with notes 
to each chapter to synge, and also pout oy upon the lute, very. 
necessary for students after their ie to fyle their wittes ;| 
and also for all Christians that cannot synge, to read the nell 
and godly stories of the lives of Christ and his aposties.’ _|| 
‘ ertescue mentions that in the time of Henry the Sixth, | 
ttudents of law could not live at the Jans of Court for less | 
than twenty-right 
were generally persons of quality. Knights, } 
Breatest mobiles « of the Kingdon, a nde 
\ "re: not so much to make the laws their study as to form | 
tered manners and to preserve them from contagion of vicious || 
wert pdr he, all vice was there discountenanced and 
iets , Frag tnnk good and virtsous was tanghtthere— | 
= vous 1g, singing, history, sacred and profane, end ether 


' 





curious discuvenes. 


ing insecurit 
pounds per annum, and for this reason they |) individual is 
with the ground. 


often placed their children | tirely 


certain to create it. 
those who have leisure and di 
mon 
teries, 


gee - - 
, who-c «%e remained »' the day absorbed in reading, 
amen we of the fii: of time, warned only by the approaching 
twilight '' at it was time to 


Brooklyn, May 27, 1=40. 


From the Brooklyn Daily News. 


THE FAIR STUDENT. 


It isgv'd that Lucir*ia Maria Davidson, having called one morning 


a ° ond, was, us. the absence of the family, shewn into the 


Tue rosy light of morning richly streamed 
Into a quiet room, and shed soft gleams 
Of beauty on the rare and breathing forms 
Carved by the sculptor’s art; and the dim s‘ elves, 
Heavy with volumes of the olden time, 
And the illumined missal, all were tinged 
With that bright morning radiance ; and th hush, 
Alike of hour and place, seemed consecrate 
To the high power of Genius. Here the mind, 
Amid the mighty masters of the lyre, 
Might breathe aloud its homage ; and the he>:t, 
Worn with its worldly conflict, might again 
Turn to its surer counselors, and feel 
The untold magic of a book.—And lo! 
E’en as the shrine might boast a worshiper, 
And as the spirit of the place had now 
Evoked its fairy minister, there stood 
A form of beauty in a far recess 
Of that still room. Youth was upon her brow, 
And loveliness; but even as you gazed 
You felt the presence of a rarer gift— 
The glory of the mind. Oh! what 1s youth, 
And what 1s beauty, to th’ immortal charm 
Of x high genius !—to the fairy gift 
OF the divinincr od that can unseal 
The living fountains of the heart, and call 
Bright thoughts, like angel ministers, 10 soothe 
The weary hour? The youthful votaress stood 
Enwrapt mid volumes of the time, 
And the swift hours passed by with pace so light, 
Their course was all unheeded. So the morn 
Glided to its bright rest. 
The fervid light 
Of the deep noon came next, and busy life 
Paused in its mid-day course; and Labor ' reathed 
One moment from his task ;—but what the ' + »r 
To the young student !—Mid the Paynim host 
Her busy thoughts were wandering, and she saw 
The lion banner wave on Syria's plain, 
And breve knights couch their lances, as the shout— 
The pealing shout—went up from England's host 
Midst the far Eastern skies. Oh! call ye now 
The artist's power to paint the kindling flush 
O'er that fair bron—to pencil the rich hues 
Of that soft, changing cheek, warmed by the ight— 
The kindling light—of Genius ! 
Eve draws on. 
Leaves the fair student now? The crimson hues 
Pale in the distant west; as a bright dream 
Of art and poetry this day has passed, 
Wrapt in its spells of beauty. Call again 
For the rich pencil of the artist, ere 
The spirit of her dreams from that fair brow 
Hath passed !—and let the picture, if a true one, | car 
A shade of sorrow ; for an early death 
Upon the face is written; and the lip, 
With its sweet smile, shall pale ; and the soft hght 
Of all her shining tresses beam no more, 
In the dim, silent grave; nor shall the voice 
B-eathe there its winning spell, or the deep lyre 
Be there attuned to harmony. 
Fair vetaress! 
Not in the dim old library, with the hues 
Of the bright sun-set round thee, as thy gaze 
Lingered upon the volume, may we greet 
Thy form again! Thine was an carly doom! 
Thy mind was as a harp that God had tuned 
For his own ear alone, and not on earth 
Might its perfected harmony be breathed. 
Thy name comes to us as the opening rose, 
With tts rare gift ond fragrance, and its leaves 
On which no stain had gathered, from the place 
Where it had glowed in beauty early plucked, 
Yet leaving on the very air a charm 
Of rich, soft odor lingering. 








and perfectly 


Locyv Horr. 


Ba.toosine.—Mr. Wise, the balloonist, has made some 
He says, what we ail know, that almost 
every une, on looking down from a great hight, feels affected 
by vertigo—giddiness of the head—and a sensation of sicken- | 
y+ but maintains that this only occurs when the 
standing or sitting upon something connected 
He avers that while suspended in air, en- 
isolated from the earth, no such feeling or sensation can 
be experienced ; but that the slightest link of communication 
—even a single rope thrown out and touching the ground—is 
This is worth investigation, aod we trust 
sposition will test it, as its de- 
stration will be the solution of another of Nature's mye | ring en the wedding ring of Joachim and Anna, the )srTes# 


| 
A Danpr thus depicts himself in a letter to the Editor 
the Knickerbocker : 
‘Tam a Dandy, sir, and am quite willing that you and 1}, 
public should know it. I uphold the bonor of my fellows, and 
|| mean to have them regarded here as they are m France 
|| England. There, sir, they are considered artista, of 8 high 
Sir, there are but two classes of people in this world 
| strictly speaking. They are the tailors and the tailored, | 
|| sir, one of the latter. i have made the ‘ keeping’ of drew, 
|| see the principal object of my life, hitherto; and now it rathe 
| amme as if I could not dress otherwise than perfectly, erp, 
| if I desired to do so. As the great peet animates all the di. 
| ferent parts of learning by the force of his genius, and img, 
| ates all the courses of his knowledge by the lustre of his ig. 
| agination, even so docs the concrete spirit of trate shine in my 
(exterior, with a beautiful gloss and varnish. My tailor, sir 
| studies his art. He reflected upon my last surpassing drew 
coat, of reyal Prince Albert brown, more then a fortnight she; 
its completion—(though he had studied 1s pruportions fx 
| weeks previously )—if happily any improvement might sugges 
litself. Indeed, it was with some difficulty, at last, that | 
‘tained the sanspareil garment at his hands, so reluctant way 
| he to part with it. He was a month, sir, composing the shapes 
of my last invisible-purple Victoria pants—he was, indeed j= 
| and when, after mature deliberation, he had accommodate 
hi ; . C " i inf 
| his materia! to every swell and depression of the inferior fram 
| and branches, he held the fabric up with an honest pride the 
|| I shall never forget, and exclaimed : ‘ This will contain the 
| lower moiety of a human being, with an effect such as | hew 
| not until now achieved !" The same spirit, sir, exists in a 
| hatter ond my boot-maker. And, sir, when you shall rma 
| me upon the street, sauntering down the west side of Brod 
| way of a summer afternoon, you will be struck with one thiy 
|—my unconscious manners. J may know, indeed, thar] » 
| pear as I would: for with my glossy chapeau succesfily 
_ adjusted ; my hair curling over my low coat-collar ; my veck- 
cloth in a tie that no unpractised art could reach; my rend 
| voleano silk, with lava buttons; my white teeth giesmig 
| faintly through my silky moustache, and lips muist with e 
| citement; my pants every where touching me veariy. od 
| drawing gently upon their yielding straps, lke an Arba 
courser upon the bridle-rein ; and my pedal extremities eft: 
gent with the light of Day & Martin—I say, sir, that with o! 
these it would be difficult for me not to know. vou knew, thet 
 L was without my peer upon the froftoir. But, sir, no om 
| will Anow that I know it; no, sir. Detain me for a moment: 
|, see me, as I salute you, remove my hat with my gloved hand, 
, (French straw-kid) and enter with me upon that train of me 
| teorological questions and answers which furms the greet stt- 
|, ple of all polite conversation, ard I flatter myself, sir, that you 
) will encounter a manner so easy and nonchalent, that you «il 
, deem it fully equal to the unrivaled exterior { have atzempted 
| —not, I admit, with adequate success—to describe.’ 
rT 
THE WIDOW'S CHARGE AT HER DAUGHTER'S BRIDAL 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Drat gently thou, whose hand has won 
The young bird from the nest away, 
Where careless ‘neath a vernal sun 
She gaily caroled day by day. 
The haunt is lone—the heart must grieve, 
From whence ber timid wing doth soar; 
They pensive list, at hush of eve, 
Yet hear her gushing song no more. 





' 
| 
} 
' 


Deal gently with her'!—thou art dear, 
Beyond what vestal lips have cold, 
And like a lamb. fietn fountains clear 
She turns, contiding, to the fod. 
She round thy sweet domestic bower 
The wreaths of changeless love shall twine, 
Watch for thy step at vesper hour, 
And blend her Proliest pray.r with thine. 


Deal gently thou, when far away, 
"Mid stranger acenes her foot shall rove, 
Nor let thy tender cares decay ; 
The sou! of woman lives in love. 
And shouldst thoa, wondering, mark a teat 
Unconscious from her eyelid break, 
Be piteous, and so.the the fear 
i at man’s strong heart can ne‘er partake. 
A mother yields her gem to thee, 
On thy true breast to sparkle rare ; 
She places ‘neath thy housebold tree 
The idol of her fondest care. 
| And by thy trust to be forgiven, 
When jad wakes in terror wild— 
By all thy treasured of heaven, 
| Deal gently with the Widow's Child. 
| a 
Pn Antiquity er THE Marniace Rano is, in all probe 
| bility, very great. It was the ledge of an engagement 
oma contracted, of sovenenting unity and affection. Its use 
| as a pledge was at one time more regarded than its value & 
an ornament; therefore it was made of iron. In the cour 
of time, the iron gave way to gold; but women were still net 
_in the habit of wearing rings in the early times of the Chrir 
tian Church, except such as their suitors sent them. — 
| nuns of the order of St. Anne, at Rome, show @ rude sive! 


| 


of the Virgin Mary. 
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EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 


THE NEW-YORKER. riches are unknown and unsuspected even by the mass of it: 




















our apprehensions that no General Bankrupt Law will be 
passed at this Session of Congress. All the late movements 
in the Senate wear a forbiding aspect. The majority are re- | 
solved not tu afford relief, and yet afraid to vote plumply i 
against it. Mr. Hubbard's motion to postpone the whole sub- || 
ject indefinitely found but sixteen supporters to twenty-eight || 
opponents; and yet an intelligent friend of the bill writes 
from Washington that twenty-five of the fifty Senators are 
immovably hostile to any bill that can be framed, while but 
seventeen are favorable, and eight non-cummittal. Of course, | 
there is no hope of its passage unless the expression of popu- 

lar feeling im its favor should prove too streng to be resisted. 
It strikes us that many of the opponents of this great mea- 
sure fail to treat it ingenuously. If they would declare their 
hostility as frankly as Mesers. Calhoun, Beaton and Hubbard 
do, they would occupy a position entitling their opinions to 
respect if not to concurrence. But when one Senutor will 
ouly vote for a bill providing for voluntary Bankruptcy ; ano- 
ther will only vote for compulsory Bankruptcy; a third only , 


|markable for the variety and the purity of its productions | 


though hitherto entirely neglected. 





few inhabitants, produces ennually as much lead as the whol | 
continent of Europe, and that five times as many operatives a- | 
are now in the field might be profitably employed, probably 
for centuries, in the mines already opened. But, however | 
inexhaustible or rich the lead discovered, that article con-| 
stitutes but a small portion of the mineral resources of | 
Wisconsin and lowa. The surveyed district is one of| 
the richest mining regions in the world, and it is as re-| 





as fur its exhaustiess quantities. It contains copper ore in 


| great abundance, and of « quality averaging from a tenth to || 


a third richer in metal than the best ore of Cornwall, in Eng- 
land, heretofore esteemed the most productive copper district || 
in the world. Beside this, zinc, of excellent quality, is 
found throughout the leud region, and in such quantities that | 
hundreds of tons are thrown up from the lead mines as rub- | 
bish, the miners being usually ignorant of its presence, or that 
it is an ore of value. ‘Thus the materials for the manufacture 
of brass are found there, side by side, and in abundance, | 
The deposites of iron 
ore, in quality equal to that of Tennessee, are also numerous. 
Whole villages might be employed in that branch of mining | 
alone, yet not one iren furnace has been attempted. i 







ee 
New-Hampsnine.—The Legislature of this State assem- 
bled at Concord on Wednesday of last week. Hon. Jumes 

B. Creighton, ( Adm.) was unanimously chosen President of 

the Senate, and the old Clerks reélected. In the House, 

Hon. Moses Norris, jr of Pittsfield, (Adm.) was chosen 

Speaker, having 166 votes to 76 fur Tnomas E. Sawyer of 

Dover, (Whig): 2 scattering. Henry Hibbard and A. G. 

Allen were chosen Clerks. On Thursday, the votes for 

Governor were counted, with the fullowing result $ 

Whole No. 50,799: Necessary to elect, 25,400. 

Hon. Jous Pace, of Haverhill, (Adm ) had ........29,521 
Exos Stevess. of Claremont, (Whig,) 20,716 
Scattering, (mainly Abolition)........ 562—21,28% 
Page over Stevens, 8,605: do. over all,....... 8.243 

The Governor's Message was transmitted furthwith—a 
plain, « sense business document. It announces that 


Dr. C. T. Jackson of Boston has been appointed State Geolo- 





| gist, and will commence a survey this season. 


A U. S. Senator is to be chosen this Session. 
Hubbard we presume, will be reélected. 

The Van Buren State Conventiun meets at Concord on 
Tuesday next, 16th. The Harrison Convention on Wednes- 
day the 17th. Each will be numerously attended. 


Cox secticut.—The Legislature of Connecticut adjourned 


Hon. Henry 


for a Bankrupt Law for traders, &c. &c. the design is obvious, | The Report of Mr. Owen is understood to include, beside || last week after a short session. Very few acts of primary in- 
and the manceuvre rather a cunning than a shrewd one. | information on the subjects to which we have alluded above, | terest were passed. The Registry Law of last session was 


Their constitutents will understand it. 

Mr. Calhoun's Speech, which we hoped to pub!ish this week, 
bas not yet been published. We shall probably be able to, 
give the more important portions of it in our next. | 


The Sub-Treasury debate has ‘dragged its slow length 
along’ ix the House through the past weck—the advocates of 
the bill consuming the greater part of the time. The whole 
subject is worn so completely threadbare that debate is idle, 
We are 
anxiws to see the end of it, thengh we know what that end will | 


a:d fails to arrest even slightly the public attention. 


be. Hoa. Geo. W. Hopkins, the pseudo-Conservative Member 
from South-Western Virginia, who hes lately taken ground 
fur Mr. Van Buren, will, it is intimated, retrace hie former 
steps and vote for the bill. We expect to see Mr. Casey, of 
Iilinois, and perhaps Mr. Campbell, of S. C., do likewise. | 
We hope the advocates of the project will be allowed to shape 
it just as they desire it, except iu the matter of patronage and 
salnrics, without interference from the other side. Let it be 
such & measure as they mean to stand by. Our own opinion 
has been already expressed that both on grounds of consist- 
ency and sound policy, if the project is adupted in any shane, 
it ought to provide for an immediate ‘ divorce of Bank axd 
State,’ by interdicting the receipt of Bank Notes at all. The 
practical effect of this would be very slight, as the payments | 
into the Treasury would mainly be made in Treasury Notes. 
But, under the circumstances, we are inclined to hope that the 
House will take the Senate bill (Mr. Wright's) without | 
amendment. } 


| 
es , 





Mineral Riches of the West.—With a view to ascertain i 
18 definite!: as possible the value and extent of the mineral 
Luds belonging to the United States in the Western Territo- 
rie, the President, in obedience to a resolution passed by both 
Huses of Congress, last year appointed Mr. David Dale 


maps, drawings, etc. illustrative of the scenery and general | somewhat amended. Hon. William L. Storrs of Middictown 


, electing two Senators; York a District, electing one Senator. 


geology of the country; a delineation of the outlines of the 
great Illinois Coal Basin, which includvs a large portion of 
five States and Territories, and is so far incomparable with 
any of the coal fields in England, that it is larger than the 
whole island «f Great Britain itself; an analysis of the soils, 
rocks and ores of the regions examined; an exainiration and 
delineation of some of the extraordinary mounds and other 
antiquities of Wisconsin; the hights of tables, prairies, hills, 
and mountains; and a comparison of the rocks, &c. of the 
Upper Mississipp: with similar rocks in other portions of the 
United States, and with those of other countries, especially 
those of a similar formation in Great Britain. 

We last week alluded to the mineral riches of the country 
bordering on Lake Superivr. The discoveries in lowa and 
Wisconsin, with others equally remarkable which will dei b - 
less follow sutnilar surveys which have been projected at Wash- 
ington, leave no doubt that the central portions of North | 
America surpass altogether, in the value of their minerals, 
all the other parts of the world. 


Paexnsytvanta.—The Internal Improvement bill, some- 
what amended by the Senate, has become a law; the House 
concurring in the amendments by a vote of 54 to 34. 

The Tax bill is tikely to pass the Senate. The first section 
(taxing Banks) has been approved—18 to 11. The second 
(imposing taxes general!y) dito—16 te 14. The third was 
also agreed to. 

The Legisluture have further passed a bill to equalize the 
representation in both branches of the Counties by changing 
the Districts, as follows: Dauphin and Schuylkill Counties to 
elect one Senutor ; Lancaster and Lebanon to form a District 


Huntingdon, Perry and Juniata to elect one Senator; North- 
umberland, Union and Mifflin te elect one ; Centre, Lycoming 


|| son, was appointed President. 


was elected Judge of the Supreme Court, vice Jabez W. 
Huntington, chosen U. S. Senator. 


re 

New-Jerszy.—The following gentlemen were selected to 
form a ‘ Democratic Electoral Ticket’ by the late Adm. Con- 
vention in the State. They are instructed to vote fur Van 
Buren and Johnson if elected. 
Jous Derve, of Sussex, Strerrex Farrcutiep, Morris, 
Jous Cassipy, Bergen Moses Bicetow, Essex, 
S. Vas Devsex, Middlesex, Wu. H. Stoas, Hawterdon, 
J. K. Hutmg, Burlington, Jerimian Sicit, Cumberiand. 


Marritaxp—The Whig Electoial Ticket of Maryland is 
now complete as follows : 

. Davip HorrMax..for the Western Shore. 
Senatorial ae L. Karr....for the Eastern Shore. 
THOS. A. SPENCE ...++e ee ee Worcester County. 
Tueopore R. Lockermas.. Tuibot County. 

Georce Howakb.......++. Anne Arunde! County. 


Joun V. Kexnepr...... «+» Baltimore City. 

Kicwarp J. Bowit...... ++ Montgom: ry County. 

Jacos 4. PREsTON...... -»-Harttord County. 

James M. CoaLe.... sees Frederick County. 

Wituiam T. Wovottos...... Prince George's County. 
LT 


Georcia.—A Convention of the ‘ State Rights’ party as- 
sembled at Milledgeville on Monday the Ist inst. Seventy 
Counties were represented by 230 Delegates. Major Joel 
Crawford was temporarily called to the Chair, and Hon. 
John M. Berrien, first Attorney General under President Jack- 
A motion to select a Commit- 
tee to nominate a Harrison and Tyler Electoral Ticket was 


| made by Mr. Cubb of Houston, but objected to by Mr. Law- 


son of Burke. Afier a protracted and animated discussion, 


| the Convention resolved to concur fully in the support of Har- 
jrison and Tyler, Mr. Lawson alone voting in the negative. 
|| The following Electoral Ticket, nominated by a Committee 


Hitherto York and Lancaster have of Twenty-one, was unanimously adopted, viz: 

Gen. Duxcan L. Cutsca, 
Hon. Seaton GraxTLasD, 
Hon. Joun W. Camepse.t, 


Own, of Indiana, to conduct a Geological Survey in Lowa | and Carroll to elect one. 
and Wisconsin ; and that survey has now beet completed in |i chosen three Senators ; Dauphin and Lebanon one, Hunting- | Hon. Georce R Grimer, 
& vey satisfactory manner, though we believe the Report || don, Centre, Union, Mifflin and Juniata three, &e. &e.—In | a Jor CRrawrorD, 

, ' : . || Hon, Cahartes VoucHerty, 
forweded to the Land Office at Washington has not yet been ;; the House, one Representative is taken from Philadelphia | Gon WittiaM Ezzaxp, Ezexien Womeercr, 
printed, Our information respecting it 1s unefficial, derived, h City and given to the County, leaving the City 5, the County | C. B. SiRoNe, Jous WuHiteneap, 
throug the western journals, from Mr. Qwen himself and his | 9; and one is taken from Lancaster and given to Westmore- | Axprew Miter of Cass, 
associaes, The immediate incentive to this survey was & | jand, leaving Lancaster but 5, Westmoreland 3. || Mr. Gilmer is the late ‘State Rights’ Governor; Major 
desire & graduate the price of the Public Lands according || We believe these changes to be just and proper in them- | Crawf.rd is a brother of the distinguished Wm. H. Crawford, 
to their wlue. The subject of the disposition of the mineral | selves, though made by a party vote for a party end; but ptt Mr. Dougherty wes the *‘ Srate Rights condidate 
tracts beynging to the United States is one involving an im || heir legality is doubtful, as the Constitutien authorizes an | fur Governor in 1835; Mr. Grantland was a ‘ Union’ Member 
mense effgt upon the revenue. Lands which woull readily | apportivament once in seven years vnly. \\ of the last Congress; and Mr. Campbell the highest candidate 
command tom twenty to a hundred dollars an acre, if entered | _ p. S. The Tax bill pessed to its third reading on Tuesday | on the ‘Union’ ticket at the last Election, This must be a 
88 farmingiands would bring but one dollar and a quarter to | strong Ticket. 
the Treasub, | The Convention next proceeded to nominate candidates for 





without amendment, and was expected to pass the next day, 
| 18 to 14. i] 





The distt§t which Mr. Owen was directed to explorecom- | The Internal Imprevement bill awaits the signature of the \ Congress, when the six Harrison Members of the present 
prises an of about ten thousand square miles, lying on || Governor. || Delegation were unanimously selected, (Mr. Dawson having 
a sides Mississipm, between Rock and Wisconsin Our last account states that the Tax bill hed passed the | received every vote—230—and the lowest of them—Mr. War 

ivers. 







that this district at the present time, be- | Senate, and that the Legislature would adjourn on Fridey || ren—having 226.) Messrs. R. L. Gamble and Meriwether 


Sn te a penetrated its confines, and while its vast |! the 12th. || were also selected on the first ballot, having « majority of the 
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. a 
whole number: one place unfilled. On the second ballot, 
Col. T. F. Foster of Columbus, Dr. Hamilton of Cass, and | 
Col. J. Billups of Clark were the candidates, and the first | 
was chosen. The State Rights and Ann-Van Buren Ticket | 
for Members of Congress from Georgia is therefore composed | 
of the following: i 
Hon. Wittiam C. Dawson, Hon. Tos. Butter Krxe, | 

«“ Everntws A, Nisset, “ Lotrr WaRrrREs, | 
« Junivs C. ALForD, Col. Rocer L.Gamsie, | 
« R. W. Hapersnam, Jas. A. MERIWETHER, | 
Col. Tuomas F. Foster. i} 
A mass Convention of the People of Georgia friendly to | 
Harrison and Tyler is called to assemble at Macon, Bibb Co. | 
on the second Thursday in August. | 
S 
Hon. Wm. W. Irwin, Mayor of Pittsburgh, has been se- 
lected as the Harrison candidate for Congress in the Allegheny 
District, Pa. vice Hon. Richard Biddle, who peremptorily 
declines. Judge Henry M. Brackenridge, well known in the 
political history of the present century, is nominated for the 
next Session, in place also of Hon. Richard Biddle, who in- 
sists on resigning at the close of the present Session. His 
constituents are very loth to spare him, and have again asked 
him to reconsider his resignation. Mr. Irwin is an original 
Anti-Mason, but supported Mr. Van Buren in 1836. The 
County then gave 531 for Gen. Harrison; his friends now 
claim 2,000 to 2,500. 





saponins 

Lewis D. Campbell, Esq. has been nominated for Con- 
gress by the Whigs of the Second District of Ohio, comprising 
Butler, Preble and Darke Counties. Although the Conven- 
tion which nominated him is said to have numbered 6,000, we 
suspect he will not be elected. The District has hitherto 


voted as follows: 
For President— 3%. For Governor—'38. 


Counties. Van Buren. Harrison. Shannon. Vance. 

Dutler,< cocccceccses cccccccc cdeehs 00 01 4G7 2948....1459 

Preble, cecccece PTT TTT TTT 978. ...177 1198,...1761 

Darke, coccccccccccceescoseces 668.... 656 803.... 754 

Batak. ccccccceccesvceeesees 4650....3926 4949....3974 
Van Buren’s majority......+++- 730 Shannon’s..975 


ncaa 

Gen. Wm. H. Harrison, in compliance with the pressing 
invitation of his fellow-citizens, left Cincinnati on Thursday | 
the 4th inst. to attend the Celebration of the Seige of Fort 
Meigs on the 11th inst. 
ly on horseback. 


He travels partly by stage and part- 





Tippecanoe Celebration.—The friends of Gen. Harrison 
in Northern Indiana and its vicimty had a great gathering on 
the Battle-Ground of Tippecanoe, on the 28th and 29th ult. 
Hon. Jonathan M’Carty presided, but the several county del- 
egations had eacha separate organization. The number pre- 
sent is variously estimated at 20,000, 30,000, 40,000, and 
fifteen acres, including 3,000 ladies. The attendance of 
soldiers who fought in the Battle, nearly thirty years ago, was 
very considerable. The enthusiasm evinced is represented 
as beyond all precedent. 


A Hawrison Convention of the South-Western States, to | 
assemble at Nashville in August, is proposed by the Whigs of 
Arkansas. 


ne 

William Sawyer, Esq., a blacksmith, was nominated for | 
Member of Congress from the Third (Miami) District, Ohio, | 
by a Van Buren Convention of 2,000 at Dayton. This Dis- 4 
trict (Goode’s) is very large and rather close; but the Whigs| 
have herctofure carried it by 1 to 400 majority. 

C. V. Anderson has been reélected Chief Engineer by the) 
Firemen of this city: Majority 295. | 


Hon. Henry Clay has accepted a pressing invitation to. 
dine with his friends in Hanover Co., Va. (the place of his 
nativity) on the 27th inst. 

Hon. William Lee D. Ewing, formerly U. S. Senator, is 
the Van Buren Candidate for the Legislature in Fayette Co., 
Iinois. y 

Henry W. Merritt, one of the Police Justices of this City, 
whe has been for some time on trial on divers charges of offi- 
cial misconduct, was acquitted on Tuesday. 


Lowell, Mass. according to a Census just taken, has 20,981 | 
inhabitants : 7,341 males and 13,640 females. School Child-| 
ren, 3,738; Aliens 3,108 ; colored 52. 7,711 are between 20 | 
and 30 years of age. | 





|| Feport separately. Mr. Preston denounced the report of the 


Cwenty-Sixth Congress. 
On Thursday, the 3d inst. the attention of the Senate was 
principally directed to the case of Mr. Reynolds, a deputy 
Postmaster recently removed frem office in Ohio on party 
grounds, who asked an investigation of his official conduct. 
Mr. Allen of Ohio made a partisan speech, to which Mr. Crit- 
tenden of Ky. rejoined. 
In the House, Mr. Osborne, of Conn., and Mr. Hunt, of 
New-York, continued the discussion of the Sub-Treasury Bill. 
Friday, in the Senate, Mr. Webster spoke again on the | 
Bankrupt question. He reasoned forcibly against the opin- 
ion that the bill, as reported by the majority of the commit- , 


{ 


| tee, is all in favor of the debtor, and demonstrated most 


clearly that by its provisions the security of the creditor will 
be greatly increased, as well in reference to the creation of 
debts as to their satisfaction when created. It will moderate | 
the extravagance of the credit system, do away with prefer- 
ences, and stimulate the anxiety of debtors faithfully to meet | 
their engagements without incurring new ones. When he had 
finished, and after a few remarks from Mr. Wright, Mr. Clay's 
motion to strike out the compulsory provisions was rejected. 
Mr. Hubbard moved the indefinite postponement of the bill— | 
negatived, 16 to 28; and then, on motion of Mr. Crittenden, 
the bill was referred to a select committee of seven, consisting 
of Messrs. Crittenden, Walker, Williams, Nichols, Ciayton, 


| Huntingdon, and Norvell. The Senate adjourned to Mon- 


day. 

Tn the House, a resolution of inquiry into the detalcation ef | 
a Postmaster at Baton Rouge was agreed to. After this the | 
Sub-Treasury bill was the order of the day. 

Saturday the Senate did not sit. 

In the House, Mr. Williams, of Conn., made a report from 
the Committee on Mileage accompanied by a bill. The Re- 
port proposes that the aggregate amount of the mileage shal! 
be reduced ten thousand dollars, but it declares that a reduc- 
tion of 50,000 ought to be made. They propose to compute 
the mileage, hereafter, not by the Post Office distance, but by 
taking a direct geographical line. The report met with much 
opposition; and the subject was postponed to Monday. The 
bill will take four hundred dollars off from the mileage of some 
of the members. The consideration of the Sub-Treasury Bill 
was resumed, and Mr. Ramsey, of Penn., commenced his | 
speech in support of it. 

Monday, ia the Senate, Mr. Wright reported the Bill from 
the House, known as Mr. Adams’ Bill, for the more Faithful | 
Collection of the Revenue. The amendments were so volu- 
minous as to occupy more space than the original bill. One 
of the amendments applies to the article twist, recently the 
cause of so much litigation, which is hereafter to be con- 
sidered as sewing silk. A bill for the relief of Gen. Clinch, 
who suffered loss of property by the Indians of Florida, was. 
ordered to be engrossed An animated discussion arose |, 
from a motion to print a report from a Committee on the 
Militia, in some measure condemnatory of Mr. Poinsett's pro- | 
ject for training, arming, and equipping the militia, &c. Mr. | 
Roane meved to print 10,000 copies, and made some remarks |) 


| as to the injurious effect that Mr. Peinsett’s Report, recom || 


mended by the President, had in the State he represented. |} 
Mr. Norvell was for printing 20,000 copies. Mr. Webster \ 
had no objection, provided the Report of Mr. Poinsett ac- | 
companied it. Mr. Walker said it would be discourteous to | 
a committee of the body to append the report to the head of 
a department. He had no objection, however, to print the 


committee as an electionecring matter gotten up fur the pur- 
pose of defaming Gen. Harrison wits the sanction of the Sen- 
ate attached—and to be disseminated at the public expense. 
Mr. Roage, and Mr. Clay (Ala.) defended the report with 
much earnestness, denying any such purpose. The subject 
was postponed, but a motion was carried to print the report 
of the Secretary of War, with his explanatory letter and the 
correspondence of Gen. Keine in relation thereto. 

In the House the discussion of the Sub-Treasury Bill was 
continued. Each member we suppose is to speak on the 
question half a day. 

Tuesday, in the Senate, Mr. Hubbard made a very long 
speech against the claim of the heirs of Robert Fulton. Mr. 








Se, 
bill authorising the States to tax lands within their limits 
sold by the United States, and the bill to regulate enlistments 
in the Army and Navy, were both ordered to be engrossed, 
The Senate considered the amendment of the House to the 
Senate bill to abolish land offices in eertain cases—that j, 
when the land to be sold in the district should be less thas 
100,000 acres. This land, in such cases, was, by the bill, to 
be attached to such neighboring land office as would be mos 
convenient in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The amendment was concurred in by a vote of 24 to 6, 

The House took up the bill from the Senate authorising the 
reception of the presents from the Imaun of Muscat and the 
Emperor of Morocco, and providing for their sale, and the de. 
posite of the proceeds in the Treasury. After some discy. 
sion, the subject was recommitted to the Committee on Fo 
reign Affairs. An attempt was made to proceed to the recep. 
tion of Reports from Committees—no opportunity having 
been allowed for reports for a fortnight. But the House re. 
fused to do that, and proceeded to the consideration of the 
Sub-Treasury bill, in Committee of the Whole. 

Wednesday, in the Senate, Mr. Webster presented a me. 
merial remonstrating against the adoption of the views ex. 
pressed in the memorial of the Board of Trade of New-York, 
and stating if these views were adopted, that the whole object 
of the bill would be defeated. Mr. W. concurred in the opa 
ion that there was nothing more important to the country, « 
a juncture like the present, than a Bankrupt Law; and if 
they failed to pass one, they would incur a high responsibility, 
as it would be dashing the cup from the lips of the unfortunate 
at a moment when expectation was raised to the highest. The 
printing ef 20,000 copies of the report of Committee on the 
Militia came up for discussion, and Mr. Preston delivered a 
speech against it. 

Mr. Webster submitted the following resolutions: 


Resoleed, That the rates of pogtage charged on letters trans 
mitted by the mail of the United States ought be reduced 

Resolced, That it is expedient to inquire into the utility of s0 
altering the present regu!ation of the Post Office Departunent as 
to connect the use of stamps or stamped covers with a large re 
duction of the rates of postage. 


The resolutions were ordered to be printed with engravings 
of the British peany stamp. 

In the House Mr. Curtis spoke against the repeal of the 
Pilot Law. Mr. Marvin concluded a speech in opposition to 
the Sub-Treasury, and Mr. Parrish of O. commenced a reply. 


rT 
Che Crops, Business, <r. 
Maryland.—The last Cumberland Civilian saye of the ap 
prehensions about the crops manifested in different parts of 
the country, that much was dreaded for the wheat fields from 
the fly, but the late rains have almost cnsured favorable crops. 
The cold weather chilled aad kept back the corn, but a deci- 
ded improvement is seen from the last four or five warm days 
and the prespect is good. On the whole prospects are favors 
ble for an abundant harvest. But it will not relieve the farmer 
much, since even last year's crop is for the most part on hand, 
and cannot, from the derangement of the times, be disposed 
of on any terms sufficient to justify the farmer in so doing. 


Pennsylcania.—The last Harrisburg Reporter has the ane! 


nexed cheering remark: “ The crops never looked, or seed 
bore promise of a more fruitful ingathering than they do 
present, in the hills and valleys around us. We hear of P 


attacks by insects on the grain, and but slight damage by fot 
to the fruit. 


Maine.—The Bangor Whig of tast week remarks that in 
Maine the prospects never were better for full crops ani a 
abundance of fruit, than at present. Farmers say tha the 
scason is at least three weeks earlier than usual, and tha they 
have never known a more active spirit in the cultivatiorol the 
soil. It is well that this is the case, fur most other basines* 
drags heavily, and heavy crops, although the price of froduce 
shall be low, will secure to all enough of food. / 

New- York.—Indications, so far as we can 
country journals, are uniformly favorable. 

Business in the Country.—We copy the folle 
Hampden Post, published at Springfield, Mass. 

“ Our merchants have 
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Phelps, of Vermont, gave notice of his intention to reply. The 
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From late Foreign Papers | whole Navy down on the coast of Mexico and wage an offen-|| Finale of the Oregon Expedition—A letter has just been 
Important.—Some of the London papers are out on Judge H sive War against = country. Ra. + ema — to the received by Mr. Burhans, of Tazewell County, from Captain 
laule for oppearing on the bench of the Common Pleas Court | officer above alludes to direct from ommodore } lloore, the | Thomas J. Farnham, leader of the party of fourteen Peorians, 
» a black stock, instead of a white neckerchief; an innovation | Commander-in-Chief of the Texen Navy, who was imme- who set out a year age for Oregon, written at Oker, one of 
hich they say has made him “ the wonder and talk of West- | diately from the seat of Government. | the Sandwich Islands, in January last. 
ta? | TEXAS vwren, aay | Cyn evnae, vies from Captain Ff him, 
; ’ . || Brown's e, i ; 
More Folly.—An English paper—the Doncaster Chronicle | From the West.—An express arrived in this city ee fi 1 omens rt ct oolier to fall eo ve _ 
says: “ The sports of the tilt-yard are about to be revived || day evening bringing information that the Camanches had || bound to the Columbia River. Though in his letter he ion 
hix season, it being the intention of the Earl of Eglintoun, | come down ina large number, and that they had brought in|’ not mention the fact yet it is presumed he did fall in with 
od a number of his friends, to renew the jousts of last year. || two Mexican women, taken from the San Antonio river about || such a company, and that he prosecuted his journey with them 
he spot selected for the amusement, is the ground adjoining | a year ago. They still have some American prisoners in || He now states that in every respect the country has been over- 
Park Hotel, at Norwood, which will be taken, by the n0- | their possession, which they appear very unwilling to return. | rated—that excepting the valley of the Wilhamet—the seat 
je Earl, for the bead quarters of the tournay.” |__ The express also brought information of the defeat of the } of the Methodist mission—no portion of the territory through 
Mr. Alexander Lee, the composer, and Mrs. Waylett, the | Comme a — Col. Zapata, as before stated, | which he paseed presents any thing attractive, or offers any 
lad singer, have become the lessees of the Theatre Royal, a Ganee Eeer sa "y Gen. Arista, and et first well treated, ij inducements to farmers or any class of immigrants. In a 
hester, for the term of three years. a heal ee eee a PT his = | rn all the mene neennne on were made to 
. Guerrero. m return) v J e y 
A Vienna paper states that Professor Perres has discov- || yoked the resentment of a brother of Zapata, who raleed | to which ao ty a imines one aaa — 
. Ju process by which the pictures formed by the Daguerro- ) about four hundred rancherees—and, the Central army having | realized. , 
ve can be immediately reproduced, as from a lithographic | been — —_ oe — — cut we vig-& | Mr. Burhans did not bring in Capt. F.’s letter, but he author- 
me pieces. people have taken fresh courage, and t -| izes us to say that the foregoing expresses the substance of it. 
lhe river Severn is now in a great degree commercially 4 eral flag again waves in triumpl: over the States of the North. | Capt. F. had entirely Comenel his health and intended taking 
vies} it has not been so low for a dozen years, and at pre- || Mexico will be compelled to return to the Constitution of passage for the Mexican Coast by the first vessel, whence he 
: not less than 200 vessels are detained below Upton. In || 1824, or the whole territory will be parceled out into inde- |) would proceed to Sante Fé and thence to St. Louis with some 
~ neighborhood of the City of Worcester, vessels have been || pendent States. Federalism is the cause of the people against | one of the trading companies which are almost monthly leav- 
ng aground for weeks, and doubtless this has been the case || the priests and army, and it must and will prevail. But a | ing that post ; so that he may be expected to be here in July 
along its course, to the prodigious loss of individuals and || few days ago, it was said that all was lost; now the boasted | or August. 
aplete hindramce of trade. f ermy of oe pemeters after Sossing the Pome ge We give entire credit to these statements of Capt. Farn- 
i ai a > : -_ || sweep over Lexas wit besom M destruction, n| ham. He left here determined to reach the mouth of the 
~ 0 ee = ee ys pose | destroyed by a few rancheroes, and Federalisra in the North | Columbia River or perish, and with the bona fide intention of 
saya Jnind. Iti I B hee | is more prosperous than it has Leen before since the days of | settling permanently in Oregon. One by one he saw his com- 
we wall behind. It is in tolerable preservation, and repre- che userner, | , _7 5 diinenstanatl atin msde tedian dhe 4 
its several figures. The bishop's throne has also been taken 7? OT —- Owens lef ean ese — seme tg ith 
ay, by which the fine proportions of the choir, as well as Piracy and Murder.—Letters were received in the city ~ —_ f Anna sat rr rey qe re sg barked with 
- carved corbels which were concealed by it. are beautifully | yesterday, giving the details of a late and horrid act of piracy, | hi = Tees — = 3 Ps > awe © 1 at » ¢ pod 
veloped, and the capture of the pirates. The letters are dated the || duis SOS SEQSEESS Comenens Waseaees We am pot 
|| 22d inst., and they state that the British brig Vernan, com | “4S his adventurous spirit, and he finally succeeded, against 
From Soutn Amenica—Condition of Peru.—The latest) manded by Captain Cunningham, bound from Yarmouth to °¥°'Y obstacle, in accomplishing the leading object of his 
telligence from this distracted country is conyeyed by a let-') Halifax, off Cape Antonio, when eight days out, was fired at JOU"P*Y: thaps at greater hazards than ever before fell to 
to the ‘Express,’ dated Callao, March 18. The writer and brought to by an open boat with a crew of seven men. the lot of any adventurer in those regions. He was observed 
«that “a war with Bolivia is inevitable, provided General | These men stated they were government officers, and com- to keep a journal, m which he has doubtless faithfully record- 
varra, our present incumbent and usurper, placed by force manded Captain Cunningham to bring his papers and accom- ed all his obsery ations, and we presume he will publish it 
ihe Presidential chair by the Chilians, should retain his pany them to the revenue cutter to which they belonged, shortly after his return. Of his capacity for such a task, no 
vation. As I before intimated, the Bolivian Minister has | which they represented to be stationed behind a distant point | #¥¢ler has yet visited that country possesses a higher, since he 
cowed his passports and is to leave in a few days. As yet! of the Island. Capt, Cunningham ordered out his boat, and, has added toa collegiate education in this country @ course of 
« have no direct information from Bolivia, as to the steps | with three men followed the men who were leading him to study in the first universities of England. He is just the man 
»willtake in this affair, but the known and uncompromising ' destruction. When out of sight of the brig, the seven pirates | to make the very best book that has yet been written upon the 
bstility evinced by the Bolivians against the adnnnistration | poarded Capt. Cunningham's boat, and before their designs Oregon Territory. ; Ce eoria Register. 
Gaumarra, precludes the probability ef any reconciliation could be anticipated, their murderous work was accomplished. News from the Winnebagocs.—The Missouri Argus of 
our affaire until this usurper is banished from our shores. The Captain's throat was cut and two of his men instantly |) June 1 says, “We understand that Gen. Atkinson, after 
« have had some attempts at new elections, which have || murdered and thrown into the sea. The third man escaped | having arranged the peaceable removal of the several bands 
en overthrown by the base violations of our Constitution by) and reached the Island by swimming, where for five days he, of Winnebagoes located on the Mississippi, to their new 
imarra, who by force of arms has destroyed our ballot boxes, wandered alone, until he fell in with Don Antonio, the “Cap- Lamnee, axstvedl ot Gest Winnshens on Gen Ua of Ben, wth 
id now left us without any means of redress, unless it is a tain of a Spanish drogher, called Fauro. Upon relating his a detachment of two hundred and forty men of the 5th 
sort to civil war to restore our right. To this we are averse, | story, this Captain called together his men, and by a well laid, regiment, which, with the garrison of that post, makes a force 
«it must eventuate in delugumg our country with blood, and stratagem succeeded in capturing the pirates, who were found | of four hundred men. Col. Worth, on his march with the 8th 
ag on more ruin upon our devoted, discouraged inhab- | stripping the Lrig upon another part of the Island. regiment of infantry from Green Bay, reported to the General 
wits. We have every trouble before us. Public confidence San Antonio is said to be covered with torn sails and other by express, that he expected to reach the fort by the evening 
streyed—commerce ruined—our mines abandoned,—and w remnants of vessels supposed to have fallen into the hands of of the 20th. This will augment the regular force in that 
w whole mountains of Pasco and Potosi, from whence we pirates, and the details set forth in the letters are horrifying quarter to 1,000 men, which cannot be resisted by the Winne- 
we formerly received our millions, we shall this year receive | jp the extreme. The desperate men who are taken are well bagers, & am now, however, seem to be disposed to emigrate 
most seanty pittance, You may ask, when shall we cease | secured, and will be sent to Havana for trial. These are the peaceably. Many of them have already come 1m, and others 
m war and internal commotions ? I answer, it is a hard | facts as related to us yesterday, and although no confirmation |, are arriving hourly. Indeed since Gen. A. ordered the disaf- 
‘blem to dissolve : the day is far distant. We are yet in!) of the dreadful intelligence is yet received, we fear there is, fected chiefs Yellow Thunderand Little Soldier to be arrested 
infancy as regards self-government ; and until & most} lite hope but the whole story is true. The unfortunate man) and confined, no further opposition has been heard of, these 
rough reform takes place—until the people take things in) who wandered about the Island, states that bl-cks, ropes, old | two chiefs presenting the great obstacle to a peaceable re- 
ad, there is little hope. We are now, and have been for!’ sails, casks, and numerous other appurtenances of sea-craft,| moval. The decision of the General in this case has had the 
«© twenty years past, governed by a faction of military | were to be seca in all directions, aad the place looked like an, most salutary influence. It is thought the Winnebagoes will 
n, Whose only desire has been their own personal aggran: | old resort of an established gang of pirates. The men who) commence emigrating by bands in four or five days.” 
rvoment; and ench succeeding year has found one or the ’ are taken have,been recognized as reckless and abandoned | ———— . 
ther in power; and I do not entertain a hope of « better | charecters, who have been known before without occupation |, State Prison Information.—The recent report of the Di 
tate of affairs for some time to come. The following Presi- | or resources, and one who was present at their examination, , rectors, &., of the Connecticut State Prison presents some 
ents have each been overthrown, banished, &c.: Gamarra depicts the whole aflair in language most terrible and appal- | curious statistics. The profits of the institution, for the year, 
ns been oe a ; Lamar — in are Santa ' ling. [N. O. Picayune of May 28. |, as has been before stated, were nearly yo petorwehe —_ 
ruz is in exile; Olrigosa was overthrown; La Fuente was | ——e fu srued from the manufacture of spectacles. he 
‘liged to flee; and in fuct every man, good or bad, upon | Storm in Charloston.—Our Southern cities seem to have | whale a commitments last year w harry the offences 
wm has fallen the reins of goverament, has found no bed of | been visited with severe floods and storms lately. The | being burglary, theft, horse-stealing, attempt to kill, rape, 
ss on which to recline. Each one has learned by sad ex-! Charleston Couricr of the 5th inst. says: “ On Wednesday | breaking prison, arson, forgery, adultery, robbery, and per- 
rience that his labors have been in vain; and in our whole || might last, we were visited with a succession of thunderstorms, H jury. Whole number in prison on the first of April, 169—of 
‘miblic searce a man of patriotism or virtue is to be found, ‘| deluging our already flooded city with rain, and about half) ‘this number 7 were females; colored, 44; white, 125; have 
ho is willing to assume any responsible office under Govern- | past six o'clock, yesterday afternoon, we experienced another | jn sailors, 32; have been soldiers, 12; have never been 
ent. This is a sad dilemma, and where it will end Heaven || deluging- visitation of a like nature, accompanied for about ten |) »»arried 104; have visited houses of ill fame, 67 ; married, 
ly knows. Disewntent is abroad in our land; and our next || minutes with a thick fall of the largest hail stones we have! (of ahem 43 have children,) 65; have od from their 
th, we are fearful, portends events which may ¢ause even || ever seen. We lad often read of hail stones as large as hen’s |) wives, 22 ; have lost their wives, 11; left their parents, Kc., 
stout heart of Gamarra to again quake with fear for his! eggs, and been disposed to regard them as fabulous—but, in) before 21 years of age, 92; intemperate, 109 ; sold liquors, 
‘rtonal safety. |} this instance, we heve been cye witness to the fact. The H > A numerous class are either of Indian or African extrac- 
Some dozen officers have been sent in ex'l» to Central || stones were for the most part like flattened round pebbles of | tion, a majority ef whom are natives of Connecticut. There 
mrica by Gamarra, merely for their political opinions. ‘@ snowy whiteness—while there were others ot different | are 14 under eentence fer life. 
Our markets gemain glutted with every thing,—some 600C || shapes, and some, both in shepe and appearance, jagged frag- i j ——- _—T 
‘ls. American four afloat, for which $7,25 is offered. This, | ments of ice. The damage to our gardens and the breakage A very old Ship.—The St. John’s Herald of the 27th inst. 
on will perceivg is a most ruinous business. \ of window glasses was very extensive. One of the hail-stones |) says, “ the curious in naval architecture, may have an oppor- 
——_——— || by actual measurement was 64 inches in circumference, and tunity of gratifying their curiosity, by a sight of a vessel now 
‘#xas.—DBy a letter received in Elizabeth || we have heard of larger ones. | in our harbor, the ‘ Volunteer,’ of Hull. This antique speci- 
Officer in the Texan Navy, (a native of | A little before 8 o'clock, after the above paragraph was | men of British oak, is 110 years old, and was employed as @ 
the Gth May, it is stated that the Texan | written, and the clouds apparently dispersed, it again thick- |) transport prior to the taking of Quebec. She is the identical 
ih Mexico until the Ist of June to acknow- || ened up, and another deluge of rain descended, of greatervol || ship in which the immortal Wolfe came to this continent, 
nce of Texas ; and if they (the Mexicans) | ume oven than the one that had just preceded it, accompan- |} Should she come in contact now with one of our province-built 
time, the Texans intend to send thei \ ied by lightning as vivid as we ever witnessed. vessels she would be found a hard nut to crack. 
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~~ SPEECH OF NICHOLAS BIDDLE, 


On the subject of State Debts and Public Faith. 


Ata recent festival at Havre de Grace, Maryland, in honor 
of the comr iction of the Tide-Water Canal from the Pennsy! 
vania Main Line down the Susquehanna, the fullowing was one 
of the regular toasts: 

The Stockholders of Philadelphia—whose public spirit so 
largely aided in the completion of the work we meet to cele- 
brate. 

After this toast was announced, Nicaotas Bippte, Esq., 
rose amidst the calls and cheers of the company, and respond- 
ed to it in the following terms: 

Mr. Biddle said, that as one «f the Stockholders cf Phila- 
delphia, he returned thanks for the cordiality with which the 
sentiment had been received. In the early stages of the work, | 
some fears had been entertuined lest the trade of Pennsylva- 
nia myht be thus diverted trom the exclusively Pennsylvanian 
channels. But this anxiety was only momentary. We be- 
lieved that it was due to the great interests of the interivr that 
they should be allowed to seek their natural course to the sea; 
that this trade, after it reached the Chesapeake would still be 
an object of generous competition between our two commer- 
cial cities; and more especially we felt that truth too often 
neglected in the jralousy of rivals, that there is quite room 
enough in the world furus all. We, therefore, the stockhold- 
ers of Pennsylvania, unite as cordially as you do, gentlemen | 
of Maryland, in celebrating the success of our joint labors. 

But fur myselt I rejoice the more at it, because its comple- 
tien, and the respectable assemblage who have come to wit- 


those great works which are now in danger from the caprices 
of public opinion. Some years ago, with the characteristic 
enthusiasm of our countrymen, and some touch, perhaps, of 
their imprudence, we began an extended sy-tem of internal 
communication. But befure the works were finished the gen- 
eral troubles of both Europe and America rendered it more 
difficult to raise the furds tor its completion. and some disap- 
peintments rose in the sanguine hopes of immediate profits 
frum them: so that now the ardor with which we begun is 
succeeded by a relaxation of «ff.1t, by a tone of subdued ex- 
mage nvy often by a timid and childish despundency. 
Men begin te complain how much trese works cost—us if we 
expected to h:.vethem for nothing. They lament that we have 

id more tau the estimates, as if any man ever built a dwell- 
ing or a barn that did not cost him more than was at first im- 
agined. They regret tnat there was much waste in erecting 
them. as if, in a career totally new, young nati-ns, like young 
men, must not pay for their exprrience—too happy to have | 
youth, with all its elasticity, on their side, to repair, a thou- 
sand fold, all their errors. 

These are the maudlin lamentations of men unfit to lead a 
great nativn. Instead of disparaging, or regretting, or de- 
spoi.diag over them, we should be proud of them, as the no- 
blest achievements of the country. Cut off, by the happy tran- 
quil.ity «f the world, from the pursuit of military glory, she 
great «listinction among nations now is their advance in civili- 
zation—in moral instruction, in social improvement—more 
especially in enterprises fur ueveloping their resources, and in 
these we may claim for the energy of this infant nation, a su- 
periority both ia the character and the muititade of 1's works, 
over nut merely the ancient nations, but over the furemost of 
our cotempuraries. 

With respect to ancient times, one may be allowed to won- 
der or to smile ut those stupendous monuments which our 
childhood was drilled toadmire. Take for instance the pyra- 
mids ut Egypt. Within a space of one hundred miles, there 
are in Egypt about two hundred masses of recks, brought 
from a distance and piled into what are called pyramids. A 
single wne of these is estimated to contain sixty millions of 
tons of stene—and to buiid one of them required the tabur of 
one hundred thou-and men fur twenty years. Look then at 
the immense waste of human labor upon these tuge absurd- 


| the United States than in the whole of Europe put 


| of England—there are in this country, according to the 
ofthe Au trian Commissioner sent to examine thé, more 
four thousand miles of railroads; and ia return for the i 


Pana a 
| history the past glories of the country, which we will bey, 


|| worthy to inherit, and destroy these works themselves, whic, 





our enginecr, there have been Conunissioners sent by the Guw- 
crnments of France, and Russia, and Austria, to exumine and 
to take models of these improvements. The American loco- 
motives ure used both in England and on the Continent. It 
is probably true that there are more canals and railruads in 


together. 

And shall we not feel proud of these distinctions? The first 

| to invent and to use the steamboat—the fi.remost in canals 

‘and railroads, the great tests of civilization; are not these 

worth one y—are they not worth infinitely more than muney f 

Dues not every man of us feel better because he belungs to 

an active and distinguished community? And shall we be 

dissuaded trom these high pursuits by emall calculations and 

| smaller calculators, as it a great nation could be ciphered out 
of its renown ? 

But these honors stand by the side of great responsibilities, 
and we are now culled upon to prove that we are w-rthy of 
them. You all remember that three yeurs ago, when the 
great commercia! embarra«sments fell upon us, vur merchants 
were largely indebted tu Europe, and there arose in- 
tense alurm avut these debts. But, true to themselves and 
to their country, the American merchants made the most ex- 
traordinary effurts to pay their debts, end all Kurope rang 
with applauses of the energy and uprightness of the commer- 
cial character of this natiup. And now, when the Siates 
themselves have | e:ome ia turn the debturs, the same alarms 
are renewed, sharpened by the vivlence of political antipa- 
thies. It is a favorite theme with those who Wish to degrade 


ours may do well enough in the sunshine, but are wholly unfit 
for storms; that our Democratic assemblies are prompt to 
burrow, but impotent to pay; and that in the loose and feeble 
structure ot our political system the represestatives are afraid 
to ask, and the peuple unwilling to give, the supplies necessary 
to sustain their credit. 

Now, it is a duty to stand up for the Governments of our 
own choice—to prove that a Democracy is just as honest os 
the most servile Despotism— that, as all the people have voted 
to borrow, and al! shared 1n its benefits, all are |or that reason 
the ravre ready to poy. ‘That truth we must demonstrate ut 
all hazards and at every sacrifice ; and, furtunately, it can be 
done withuut any sacrifice at ail. 

For, after ail, what is this debt of ours? Take the most 
indebted of ail the States—our own Pennsylvania. She owes 
| a debt of thirty-five millions of dullurs, payable through a leng 
series of years, during which her improvements are growing 
in preductiveness, and all that is now wanted is the mere in- 
terest on it. Thirty-five millions! Why, the t debt of 


France is oze thousand milhons of dollars, all of which is ab- | 
| solutely gone without leaving a single particle of benefit :— 


spent at Moscow—spent at Waterloo—spent in first conquer- 


ing the Allies, and then in paying indemnities to these same | 
Alles, when they in turn became conquerors. Thirty-five ' 


millions! Why, the debt of England is four thousand millions 
of dollars, totaily sunk like that uf France—invested in profit- 
less victuries and irreparable losses: #0 many millions for los- 
ing America—so many millwns fur subsid zing the Conti:ental 
| Powers—so many more for invading France—but all gone for 
ever. While, for the whole of our debt, we have actually in 
our possession the improvements purchased by it in full ope- 
ration, yielding a present revenue to be infimtely augmented 
hereafter, and adding to the value of the property a hundred 
fold their cost. Louk again. 
twenty-six States of the Union is not more than one-fifth of 
the debt of France, nor one-twentieth of the debt of England 
—spent without a vestige remaining. To anticipate any infi- 
delity to such engagements is a reproach 1.01 Jess on their un- 
derstanding than on their integrity. Not to sustain their 
credit is to throw away all future resources of that kind for 
the completion of these works themselves; since how can a 
State expect to be trusted hereufter if it is faithless to those 
who trusted it before? But a far nobler motive is the dishonor 


ities in stone. For no man can tell who built them—no man | which it would bring not merely on the States, but on the great 


can tell what they were built fur—and the only important dis- 
covery which has rewarded the labors of our day, is a parcel 
of relics which proved to be, not es was fondly hoped, the 
remains of at least a sovereign—but the mere thigh bone of 
acow! Alongside of these pyrarmds is a low sandy desert 
about sixty miles long, where a canal from the Red Sea to the! 
Mediterranean would cut off the circumnavigation of the 
whole coutinent of Africa. This canal, not requiring one | 


fourth of the labor of that which we this day visited, was at|| Her fallen siar would be blotted from the nation’s fing as 


last mare by the effurts of a succession of Egyptian Kings— | 
but afterwards closed, and now no longer exists. Why there, 


is « htrle strip of land about five miles across from Corinth, | shun its infection. But that can never be. 


Where a canal would save the circuit of the Murea. Half a 


emperors and the greatest of them all, Julius Cesar we shwuld be 


among the number, tried in vain to make this canal, which 


the gigantic utilities of thi« country. 


I remember, for it seems ‘but yesterday, when a few of us 
sent an engineer to ‘ 
relies Europe to inquire atout those stran, 


i While they have armounced under the name of ruil- 


made little progress in Europe—out 


was nbandoned because it is said they did not understand how |) fice of men or treasure would be withheld; and 


t& ke lock , rs 
9 make locks, such as we see befure us. Contrast with these | less zenlous to redeem the pledged benur of the nation 1— 


| States may sometimes be overborne by numbers in a field of 
| battle—sometimes desolated by pestilence; but « a 


| cause of political freedum. Whatever shades of distinction 

we may find among ourselves, to foreign nations we are es- 
‘sentially one single person. The stain which falls on the 
| youngest _member of the Confrderation spreads over the 
| whole. The States are firmly linked band im hand with each 
| other, and the electric shock which touches one instantly 


| thrills the whole. The first State, then, which shall be false | 


| 10 its engagements sheuld be taboord—stricken trom the rolls. 
no 
| longer worthy to share its glories; her very soul would be 
pestilential, and men would go round its borders to 
If for a barren 
| tract of pine logs, or even a mure barren diplomatic punctilio, 
summoned to war for some real or imagined 
| wrong—when once the blood of the country is up, no sacri- 
| we be 





' 
| 


* 

ge) dishonor—a disgrace by act of Assembly—this scattering wit The Cathelic Ladies of the City of We held * 
ht over our golden harvest fields, is in- Pein a oe dan tite Neca ote Wncent« OP 

that day come, let us first tear from our || Asylum, the receipts of which amounted to $2,257. 


our own hands a bli 
conceivable. § 


| all free instirutions, that these Democratic Governments of | 
ness it, prove the unabated interest felt in the prosecution of ” 


The entire debt of the whole. 


of | instead of being the tropbies of honorable industry, wiij - 


come the lasting monuments of our shame. 

And now let our public men look to it. We private Citizen, 
have given them the country's honor, Distrust these pel, 
demagogues by whom public life is too often infested ap, 
\ with no y to assess and no character to lose ; men uh, 

make a scanty living by the trade of popularity, and who fey 
to hazard the least portiun of their precarious substan, 
These men are always ready to infleme our passions ageng 
each other, but never dare to remind us of our duties, be 
cause they can succeed only by bringing us down to ther oy 
level. It is such men, and such men alone, who would whi, 
per into the country’s ear these base counsels—plunder tig 
| strangers who have confided io us. But the true ats 
| will scorn such appeals to our selfishness. It is his duty, jp, 
stead of yielding to these momentary weaknesses, which »ij 
| occasionally overshadow for a moment the brightest pubic 
apirit, to rally up the country to the high thoughts which bef 
|its destiny—to fix its gaze upon some elevated object ani 
‘carry hie countrymen up to it, regardless of the timid who 
falter and the faithless who desert. That man we shall a! 
| follow becuuse we see that he is fit to lead. For myself, | an, 
like all of us, a mere private citizen, withwut the slight, 
pecumary interest at stake, and if I am to be taxed, it willie 
| exclusively for the benefit of others. But are you or le 
any of us, less anxious to escape from the degradation ¢ 
witnvssing eur native commonwealths disgraced, the whos 
Union tarnished, and the cause of free institutions, of wd 
we are guardians, for ever overthrown | 
| The time is coming when we, the people of the count, 
shall be called upon to redistribute its honors. On that éy 
we shall look out, not for the miserable demagegue #bo » 
sulted us by not daring to ask us to pay our honest dedbu—n« 
| for the little polincian with his endless speeches, whch be 
thinks immortal, when they are only eternal—bat we sta! 
| seek out the man who, in the hour of public danger, first flog 
down the faded livery of party, and put on the true blue u» 
form—and was then foremost in action. To that man, fra 
whatever ranks he came, we shall give our voices for any 
ten to which his honest ambition may aspire. Such am- 
ment is the present. Let then our public men come forward, 
and in a tone of honest mauliness tell us the public wans, 
and ask us to relieve them. They will be answered fron 
every quarter with instant and cordml co-operatiou—ic 
where is the man in this whole pation, from the humbiest 
the highest, who has an American heart within him, «be 
would not cheerfully pay his part of the burden rather than 
bear his share of the dishonor? If you all think so—piedge 
me in this sentiment : 
The plighted faith of the American States—Woe to w 
man or any party who shall dare to dishonor it! 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT AND SENATE. 

Collectors af the Customs.—Wiiliam Brown, Machias 
Maine, from Sth July, 1810, when his present commiss 
will expire. Abraham B. Fannin, Savannah, Georgia, fros 
10th July, 1840, when his present eommis-ion will expire. 

Land Officers.—Miles Hotchki-s Register of the Land 
Office at Kaskaskia, Iilinnis, vice John S. Hacker, who de 
chines the appointment. Stenson H. Anderson, Receiver 
Public Moneys, at Danville, Lilinois, vice Samuel Mc Robers 
resigned. 


Boston. —The Boston Mercantile Journal, speaking of the 
‘arrival of the Unicorn, saya:—* When the Great Wester 
Railroad is opened, as it probably will be in another year, 
this will become the most cheap, expeditious, and in every 
way preferable route to Europe from the interior of New-York, 
and all the Western States. Boston must become the prince 
pal mart for foreign and domestic gooda—and besides heme 
| the great emporium of trade, it will be the point from whict 
} to obtain the latest news frum Europe. Ir thisway th copra" 
of this communication will contribute to the promotion of vat 
commercial, our manufacturing, and our agricultural interests. 

| When these things are considered, it is not surprising that (be 
(arrival of the Unicorn should have caused na little excitement 
and bustle among our usually quiet and philosophical ciuzos 


i 
The Streets of New-York.—We find in a documest ™ 
| cently printed by the Common Council the following fact ™ 


|| relation to the streets of New-York. There are in this “ity 
|| about 135 miles of paved streets, and 25,900 housrs. The 
| total amount for sweeping the streets, defraved by the city, 
| during the three years, 1836, 1837 and 1838, has been abou 
} $355,901 75. he city receives from the sale of ite sweer 
|| ings for manure, about $45.552 annually. Deducting ths 
| product, the annual cost of cleaning every mile of —_—, 
| $878 77—about fifty cents by the yerd, and 64 cents by 
|| foot. Reckoning our population at 300,000 souls, the 384 
|| cost to ma individual for keeping the streets in order is 

| cents. Half of that sum ought to be sufficient to keep the 


in better condition. 
— 
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NEW-YORK. 


Chancellor Kent's Course of Reading .—We heve exem- 
ined this work with considerable attention, and have to ex- 
press our regret that the veneruble Ex-Chancellor permitted 
its publication, Asa catalogue of books, it will compare very 
well with the Trade Lists issued every «pring by a neighboring 
uctioneer; but fur ell the purposes for which it is intended, 
t is of little worth, and in no degree creditable to its author. 
Jt purports to be a list of the most admirable works in every 
department of literature and thought, drawn up for the use of 
he ‘New-York Mercantile Library Association.’ Appended 
o the titles of books, in many instances, are notes. We have 
ot room to examine the selection or the comments particu- 
















LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


the language ; that article and the splendid poem, ‘ The Bat-| of the total population of the province, 
ue of Ivry,’ which we bave alse published, are included in this | laid befure the Imperial Parliament, is 393,000. It is sup- 
collection, which also embraces essays on Milton, Machie- || posed that the reluive proportion between the different retigi- 
velli, Dryden, Hallam’s Constitutional History, Suuthey, Bun- | ous bodies is tolerably well preserved in the above enumera- 
yan, Lord Burleigh, etc. etc. tion, but this is more than doubful. 

Mr. Macauley is now a Member of Parliament for the clas- | ae 
sic city of Edinburgh, and a Member of the Cabinet, being | Literary Intelligence. 
Secretary ef War. His speeches in support of the British | AMERICAN. 
Reform Bill, some years ago, have been considered equal te|| ‘Scenes from Real Life,’ the American story to which 
the best efforts of Burke. We are gind to see his miscella-| we alluted a week or two since as in press, is by Miss Lucy 
neous writings republished in the elegunt style of this editiun, || Hooper, of Brooklyn, well known by her contributions to this 
and hope the patronage bestowed on the uadertaking will | and other periodicals to be one of the mst elegunt poetic 
warrant the issue of a third volume, fur which we understand || writers of the country. The work will soun be published, 


which, by the returns 











arly, but, that the reader may judge of their merit, we give u 
few specimens. Under the division of Greek History, Thu- 
evdides is declared to be a ‘ model of conciseness and scrupu- 
Jous fidelity.’ His ‘ fidelity’ consisted in putting his own 
speeches uniformly in the mouths of his characters, and in 


of this monarch of the Quarterlies is equal to its predecessors 
in the excellence of its articles. The leading paper, on the | 
Life and Writings of Sir Walter Raleigh, is worthy of ite, 





ney’ Mr. Kent lauds, and of whom Macauley says that ‘ oy 
fctions in his History age so like facts, and the facts so like 
Ections, that our belief 1s neither given nor withheld, but re- 
pains in an uneasy end interminable state of abeyance.’— 
enophon’s ‘ Cyrus’ is praised, but it is a wretched effair, a 
markably poor romance, exhibiting no power of intellect. 
ivy 1s sail to be ‘the greatest historical composition of the 
neients,’ ‘full of gravity, sincerity,’ ete. The Edinburgh | . : 
R-view, no mean authority, especially when, as in this case, | Sraiking, Renject Singh. and the present condition and con- 
t but expresses the judgement of the entire Republic of Let, duct of Brition Parties, form the oubjects of the remaining 
hers, says of Livy thet ‘no historian hes chown so complete | Principal erticies. (Mrs. Mason, American publisher.) 
an indifference to truth ; he seems only to have cared for the 
icturesque effect of his book, and the credit of his own coun- 


try.” We cannot go through the historical catalogues, aud | - : : 
we quote but one otker ‘ opinion.” Of Walter Scott's Life of | tien hus ovr tose pubic’ tn Amesicn. & entdecms 


Napvuleon Bonaparte Mr. Kent says: “ J have entire confi- H Gp ernirey Raabe, ok rn: Go preci elie 
dence in its fic elity, and undissembled admiration of the t Prep a pila eR. esa gli 
wisdom of his reflections.” Was there ever a more melan- | the Champlain and the S:. Lawrence, to Montreal; up the 
PO ‘dations |, Valley of the Connecticut to the White Mountaius; by the 
_— reed ee . ’ | Bay of Fundy, through St. Johns, and New-Brunewick, to 
In the division of essa ete. all Scott's works, oe || Quebec ; to Philadelphia and the most interesting places in 
ng's, Smollet's and Edgeworth's are recommended, but De-| Pennayivania; and southward to New-Orieans by the land 
ve, Swift, Galt, James, and many others equally distinguish- } route and by the Mississippi. It is embell.shed and illustra- 
d are not mentioned. ; Mr. Cooper “— all included, bat |, ted with engravings of interesting scenes, and maps of cities 
Simms, Kennedy, Dr. Bird, Fay, Paulding, and other Ameri-' a4 routes; and contains altogether a greater amount and va- 


| the cumbrous octavos that recite his history with which we 
| are acquainted. An article on the British and American Na- 


| verity ; but the critic disclnims all intention of unduly depre- 
| ciating Mr. Cooper's merits, or finding more fault with his 


| work than is absolutely necessary to vindicate the credit of the 








{ 
; 








| The North American Tourist.—We have here, in a duo-| 


. RE PSO or 
The Edinburgh Review : April, 1840.—The last number address before the literary societies of Brown University, 


|| Providence, P.. L., on the approaching commencement. 


thie he was but @ poor imitator of Herodotus, aioe theme, and gives a better idea of the great man whose ‘ prison | 


hours enriched the world,’ then can be obtained from any of) phijadelphia to be called ‘The Penn Magazine.’ Mr. P. is 


ves treats Mr. Cooper’s Naval History with considerable se- | 


" 


| British service. William Pitt and his Cotemporaries, Deer | 


|| decimo of about five hundred pages, decidedly the best guide- 


there are abundant materials. (Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Cu. and we predict fur it a wide popularity. 


Professor A. C. Kendrick, of Hamilton, is to deliver the 


Lea & Blanchard, uf Philadelphia, have in press the works 
of Lord Bacon—to be comprised in three imperial octavos. 
Mr. Edgar A. Poe is coming «ut with a new month y et 


well known fur his contribu'ions to our periodical literature. 
Messrs. Appletons of this city wi!l bring out shortly the 
; complete works of Samuel Tayler Coleridge. We believe 
| there is not now an unifurm edition of the writings of this 
great author, extant. 
| A splendid edition of Franklin’s works has recently been 
issued in Boston by Hilliard & Gray. A correspond: nt of 
| the ‘ Journal of Commerce’ says : 


|| “ The publishers have succeeded tolerably well inlooking up 


| various special relics of the oid printer, as well as rich lots of 


|| his ordinary documents, many of winch, however. had been 


| supposed to be ulrendy lost. The engraved portrait of the 
Doctor, prefixed to the first volume, is from an original p'c- 
ture now in the po-session of Mr. Thomas W. Sumner, of 
Brookline, Massachusetts. Neither the name of the arti«t nor 
the precise time at which it was painted is known; but the 
picture furmerly belonged to his brother, John Franklin, and 
it is mentioned im his will, dated January, 1756, having been 
retained in the family ever since. It was painted when Frank- 
lin was s young man, probably before he was thirty years uld, 
and twenty-five or thirty years earlier than the portraits frum 
which any of the other engravings extant have been taken.— 
The head of Mra. Frankiin, contained in this work, is froma 
picture owned by the Rev. Dr. Charles Hodge, of Princeton, 
N.J. Both these portraits are of the size of life, and have 
never befure been engraved. The portrait by Duplesses has 
been generally acknowledged to exhibit the best likeness of 


can nevelists are forgotten. Bryant and Halleck are the only riety of interesting information than any other work of the " Franklin in bis old age ; the engraving of it fur this work was 


American poets in the entalague- wet weed of Sprague, | same character that we have seen. (Published by A. T. 
Dana, Hillhouse, Longfellow. Pierpont, Willis, Brainard, | Goodrich, Astor House.) 
Whittier, Percival, or our older poets, although a number of || 


English versifiers of mean reputation are noticed. In the de- | Gutessie uted pee thyself.’ But 


partment of travels there is as little to commend; the cata-|' 10. are we to know ourselves except we are taught? All 
logue is meagre and poor; Cuvoper’s books on England, | o, cannot have this knowledge by intuition, 1f some can, 
France, ete. are thought to be remarkably ‘ fair and liberal,’ | which jast we should perhaps be disposed to contest. Pay- 
but Rush's * Memoranda,’ Slidell’s admired ‘ Tour in Spain,’ | chology has interested the multitude a great many years, 
‘Spain Revisited,’ * American in England, etc. are not even | though in our humble opinion they are not much wiser for 
alluded to. Heber’s Life and Travels are eulogised, and the i their studies. We see no good reason why the body should 
venerated Fisk and Parsons, whose ashes have made Judea |) not be studied as well as the soul, especially with such capita! 
twice holy, were perhaps never heard of by the Ex-Chancellor. | helps as are furnished now-a-days. There is ‘Smith's Class- 
Among the works on Natural and Revealed Religion, neither I book,’ a work which is worth a vast deal to those who have 
Wiseman, who ranks highest, nor Brougham, nor any modern ! crossed the threshold of anatomical study—whe already un- 
writer is referred to. In Moral Science the most worthless | derstand divers and sundry strange and almost unutterable 
books are enu nerated asthe best. Brown's Philosophy is in-|| words. But for beginners—for those who know next to no- 
deed mentic ned, but Coleridge, Cousin, and Marsh, to say || thing of the wonderful mechanism of the soul’s house, Dr. 
nothing of the German metaphysicians whose works have || Griscom’s work, entitled ‘ Animal Mechanism,” published by 
given a character to the nineteenth century, are not in any || the Harpers, is decidedly the best book we have seen, and we 
way referred to! A man may know a great deal of Coke and || have seen many. We do not mean that it is a mere child's 
Lyttleton, and be at the same time ignorant of general litera- book—by no means; but we would bear testimony to its 
ture. Mr. Kent is a good judge of law but he is unskilled || jeautiful and admirable simplicity and clearness. We have 
in books.—( Wiley & Putnam, 62 Broadway.) never seen illustrations so apt as this book contains. It de- 


™ ? serves a place in every family and every school. t 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays: By Thomas Bab- ae 


ington Macanley.—Mr. Macauley is the most brilliant and|| Religions Denominations in Upper Canada.—By the 
vigorous of the living writers of England. He has been a|| Census of Upper Canada, recently completed, it appears that 
frequent contributor to the leading British Reviews for the || the numbers of members of religious sects are as follows :— 
last fifteen years, and nearly ull of his articles have been ex-|| Church of England, 88,797; Presbyterians of the Church 
tensively republished in bis own country and in America, and of Scotland, United Syneds, &c., 83,567 ; Church of Rome, 
admired for their eloquence, learning and splendor of illustra- || 47,239 ; Protestants recognized by law, including Quakers 
ton. Our readers will probably recollect a paper on ‘ Bacon,’ || 5,195, Congregational, &c.. besides the Methodists, 95,186 ; 














executed in Pans, from the original. Numerous other ilius- 


trations of this kind must enhance the value of the edition.” 


FOREIGN. 

A society has been formed at Rome, for the publication of 
a complete and uniform edition of the Fathers, down to the 
twelfth century, under the title of Patrum omnium epera 
que supersunt universa, Rome, 1840. Several learned men 
of different religious orders have promised their assistance ; 
and the list of guarantees for the fulfilment of the coneitiuns 
of the undertaking, comprises the names of noblemen «f va- 
rious countries; the collection is to be published at Rome, 
where the greatest facilities for the collection of MSS and 
securing the superintendence of men of ability, exist. It is 
| to be issued in quarto volumes of 120 sheets each, and con- 
|| taining at least 960 pages; a double index arranged alpha- 
| betically, and in the order of the subjects, will be appended 
| to each volume, with a double titlepage—one for the collec- 
|| tion, the other for the particular work to which it belongs ;— 
|| 12 volumes will appear in each yesr, and twice that number 
| if a larger number of subscribers can be obtained ; an l 
| mium of 2,000 Roman crowns is secured 1m favor of the 
| first 2,700 subscribers ; each volume will cost about 14 francs; 
| according to the wish of the subscriber, the copies will be 
| drawn in Latin only or in Greek and Latin. The former 
i series will occupy, it is thought about 200 volumes, and the 
| latter about 300. 
| Baron Hammer Von Purgstall, the celebrated oriental 
scholar, has just published three curious and hitherto inedited 
manuscripts on the art of falconry. One is in Turkish, of the 
era of the Seldschucks, and is said to be the most ancient 
bovk extant in the idiom spoken by the Osmaniis. The sec- 
|| ond is in German, and in the havdwriting of Maximiiian ® 
|| Emperor of Germany. The thrd, which is entitled ‘ The 
Hawk's Cage, is in the Greek ofthe middle age, by an un- 











copied into the New-Yorker in an abridged form in 1838, from || Protestants ast recognized by law, 3,021; no religious pro-|| known author. The first is in the Ambrosian Libra at Mi- 
the Edinburgh Review, as one of the most masterly essays in || fession, 35,572 ; Total, 362,382. This total falls greatly short|) lan, and the two others in the Emperor of Austria's Libsery, 
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at Vienna. The volurre which contains them has been printed | 


at the Imperial Library, at Vienna, and is a iece of 
typography. Only three hundred copies have been drawn off. , 
It is dedicated to His Majesty Louis Philippe. 


the ‘ Journal ef Commerce’ that the joint Library Committee 
of Congress to which was referred the memorial of Mr. Al- 
exander Vattemare, on the subject of a system of exchanging, i 
between different nations, duplicates of beoks, productions of 
nature ard works of art, have agreed upon a bill carrying out 
his views in part. The bill proposes that all authors and 
proprietors of books shall be required, in order to obtain a | 
copy-right, to deposit three cepies ef the same in the Library | 
of Congress. The books so deposited can be exchanged for | 
works abroad. ee a 

New Circulating Library.—Linen & Fennell, 229 Broad- 
way, have opened a very extensive and valuable Circulating 
Library at their store. Apropos of Linen & Fennell: they 
are said to be the best book-binders in the city. 
did specimens of their workmanship went out in the Iowa to 
Paris, for the Royal Family, by order of Mr. Cass—presenta- 
tion copies of the Minister’s new work entitled ‘ France—its 
King, Court,’ &e. ey 

Criticism.—The Philadelphia ‘ Saturday Courier’ gives us 
a specimen of newspaper criticism in a review of Mr. Fay’s 
new novel, ‘ The Countess Ida,’ which it attributes to ‘ Mr. 
Simms, the author of Guy Rivers, Norman Leslie,’ &c. 


Some splen- 


True Greatness.—This is the title of an admirable essay 
read before the Madison Debating Society of Richmond, Va. 
by Rev. E. H. Chapin, and published at the Society's request. 


American Repertory: June, 1840.—Not equal to some 
ef its preceding numbers. An article on the National Acad- 
emy’s Exhibition is absurdly laudatory. 


University of Virginia.—From the / Annual Catalogue of 
Officers and Students of this Institution, we infer that it is in 
a prosperous condition. The number of Students is 243. 


The Steamship Festival at Boston—Mr. Grattan and 
Mr. Evereit.—The civic entertainment offered by the city of 
Boston to the Captain and owners of the Unicorn, the first : 
Trans-Atiantic Steamship at that port, was celebrated with 
due enthusiasm at Faneuil Hall, on Friday last. A dinner 
was given to Mr. Cunard, son of the preprietor, and Mr. 
Douglass, the commander of the vessel, which was attended 
by three hundred and fifty persons, including loeal and State 
dignitaries, and foreign representatives of distinction. The 
Mayor presided and addressed the company very pointedly. 
Beside him, Mr. Grattan the British Consul, Professor Long- 
fellow, Mr. Phillips the Mayor of Salem, Mr. Winthrop of 
the House of Representatives and others, made capital 
speeches. Gov. Everett had been invited to attend, bat de 
clined, and transmitted a sentiment, which was responded to 
by the company with great enthu-iasm; after which Mr. Grat- 
tan rose to offer a volunteer toast, and made the following 
eloquent remarks: 

Last Wednesday, sir, was a day of great rejoicing to many 
thousands of the citizens of Boston, but the evening of that day 
was one ef serious disappointment to very many among them, 
who had calculated on listening to a farewell development of | 
feelings and opinions, from him on whose eloquence we have 
all of us hung delighted, when these walls have resounded to 
the music ef his voice, and every one of their crevices and 
crannies grown musical with the sound. The plaudits, Gen- 
tlemen, tell me that you anticipate my toast, and they also as- 
sure me of your indulgence for my embarrassment in ventur- 
ing, unprepared, to speak on such a topic. 

Sir, the last Steamship sent from Europe to America has 
just come among us, freighted with the wishes and the aspi- 
rations of theusands of the inhabitants of the Old World to. 
their friends and connections in the New. Let us not forget, } 
sir, on this day of joy, that the next sailing vessel which turns | 
her prow from the harbor of New-York for that of Havre, will 
carry with her an object dear to the recollection of every one | 
present here this day, and of all whe can appreciate him who. 
is a high ornament to literature and learning, who can give| 
new graces to oratory, and is himself an illustration of the! 
truths of philosophy and virtue. I know not, sir, what quan-| 
tity of merchandise, what number of passengers, or what’ 

amount of specie the Iowa may on board ; but I know, | 
po eb is about to take away us one of the finest), 
Most of humanity that ever the New | 





World sent a8 « sample of her indigenous productions to the 


| Washington, on Monday. Farewell services were had in the 


| enabled him to eclipse altogether during his brief stay here. 


| beating, dog-fighting, ass-kicking, &c. on the Sabbath! with 





Attempt to Blow up the Steamboat ‘ Great Britaiy’ , 
Oswe go.—White the Great Britain was lying at the wha, 
Oswego, last Saturday, receiving passengers and = Pa 
Lewiston, a trunk was taken on board by a carman and le 


Gentlemen, I see the impati with which each hand 
seizes on its glass, and which sparkles in every eye. I will 
then, without further addition to this oy: preface, propose 
to you, with all the honors which can be given to a toast, or trunk v 
to an individual in this way: near the ladies cabin. Soon after, the trunk Was moved mM 

The Health of Edward Everett, his Wife and Children.—May |/® different position by a person who was noticed by a lady o 
they have a safe voyage across the Atlantic, a pleasant sojourn in beard, and very soon after it exploded, with a repert like ti. 
Europe, and a happy return to their home. of a cannon, blewing the trunk to atoms and throwing tip 

This sentiment was received with the most marked demon- | fire in all directions, so that it was communicated to the wa, 

i bly rose simultaneously, | and other materials on deck. Much glass was broken inj, 
strations of respect. The whole assembly ’ | boat and other injary dene. One gentleman only happeaed 
and waving their handkerchiefs aloft, made the walls of the | to be in an exposed position, and he escaped with a coven 
Old Cradle of Liberty tremble with prolonged and heartfelt | burn in the face and some other slight injuries. The 

aensiiien ments of the trunk show that it contained a jug or stone royy! 
P ‘ |of some kind, with a composition of white rosin, turpentine 
| vitriol, gum shellac, cotton, &c. At the time of the explesion, 
| Lett, the reputed murderer of Capt. Usher, and who, it , 
jsaid, beasts ef having blown up Brock’s Monument, and fe 
the apprehension of whom, we believe about $10,000 rewayj 
has been offered within the last two years by the authoritis 
of Upper Canada, was seen walking upon the dock at 9 
great distance from the boat. He was soon after arrested by 
to Ka table Reid. Lett was armed with four pistols and; 
gain admittance. At the conclusion of the services, the as- | bowie knife, and made a desperate but unavailing effort to uy 
semblage resolved itself into a meeting, and passed a series | them and eseape. The carman immediately recognized Ly 


. 5 ‘ E , he person who employed and pdtd him for cnrrying & 
of resolutions expressive of the public affection and gratitude | wach on board. Such was the excitement and indignane 
entertained for the stranger, of whom, in behalf of the as- | among the citizens, that Lett was forthwith tendered w t% 
sembled multitude, Dr. Bangs took leave in a touching ad- | Comte of the British boat Gildersleeve, then in port, bad 
dress. Mr. Newton is a man of great cleverness, and doubt- | t0 Kingston, on condition that he should be surrendered ; 
less a very sincere and ardent Christian. He 1s, however, | the ae meee meee Very property no doubt, the cp 
much infter to some +f the preachers of his own denomina- ijn cary ee 
tion in this country, whom the favorable notices of the press || From the description given by the lady referred to abow, 

of the person who removed the trunk from where the cammn 
bien it, suapicion settled upon a man by the name of Dale 















Personal News. 
Rev. Robert Newton sailed for England in the George 






morning at the Allen-st. church, which was densely crowded, 
and at 6 o'clock, when the Rev. gentlemen commenced the 
services, hundreds were gathered about the doors, bi 
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Dr. Daniel Oliver, of Boston, has been appointed Profes- ) to be an accomplice of Lett. The citizens inom 
sor of Materia Medica, in the Medical College of Ohio. | junction with the village authorities took measures for & 
Dr. Oliver lately filled the chair of Physiology and Jurispru. | 9Frest of Dafoe, and ata special meeting of the Board ¢ 
ms a Trustees called on the occasion, a resoluuion passed authorizag 
the offer of a reward of $250 for his apprehension. Dury 
the evening, Dafoe was discovered and arrested. Lett wd 
Dafve are Canadian refugees, who had been lounging abet 
Oswego for seme days. These fellows will of course be tod, 
convicted and sent to prison. 

Mr. Foster Rhodes, late ship-builder to the Sultan of Tur- —— 

A Thrilling Ineident.—The Augusta (Geo.) Chronicle 
relates the almost miraculous escape of a little girl, abou 
eleven years of age, whe was washed away by the late flood 
in the Savannah river, and taken up in a stream about twenty 
five miles above Augustn. The Chronicle says: “ The story 
| of the adventure of this little girl, we have obtained from ber 

self. She is the daughter Eliza, of a poor widow lady, Mrs. Se 
rah Stone, who lived on the nver, near Ferguson's ferr, on! 
$.Carohina side. She says the first intimation they had of the 
danger, they were surrounded by the river, when her mother 
a daughter, older than Eliza, two brothers younger then ber 
self, and a faithful dog. fled to the top of their little cottage 
soon after which, the house was taken off by the current. Us 
after another, they met a watery grave, Eliza and the dog ot 
clinging to the wreck, when «he came in sight of the boat 
Captain Joseph Staunton, of Petersburg, who had lashed his 
, boat to a tree, she succeeded in making hercries heard. Cay* 
\S. immediately roused his hands, who were all asleep, a4 
gave chnée, and after pursuing her about three miles, over 
took and rescued her and the dog, from their perilous situ 
jtion. Capt. S. says she was ona few shingles, which wer 
supported by a feather bed, being all that was left of ur 
house on which she started, on which frail bark «he had de 
}scended the river twelve miles when she was picked up. 
— <i - 

Beet Sugar.—Recent experiments prove that Sugar ce 
be made from the bect cheaper than from the cane. The 
right kind of beets, properly cultivated, will produce 7 or 8 
|| per cent of good ped om on d sugar, at an expense of four ct 

per pound. Cane i« a very wncertain crop, and rapidly ct 
| hausts the Iund, whilst aco: trary effect is the result of the 
“ Acting on the barbarous and brutal customs of half civi- Cultivation of the beet. Besides the pulp of the beet, aitet 
lized Mexico, and despotic, bull beating Havana, some demi- | the saecharine matter has been chee out, ia excellent for 
savages have introduced into an American city, the city of | for all kinds of cattle and for hogs, enabling a farmer to rm 
New-Orleans, the degrading and barbaric practice of bear. | #nd fatten a much larger stock of animals for market than be 
could bave done before he began the culture of the beet. 

a 

First Voyage to China.—The first voyage from thiscountry 


dence, in the New-Hampshire Medical Institution at Hanover. | 
The distinguished western author, Timothy Flint, who | 

was rescued from the ruins of the public house in which he 

was residing at Natchez, is ona visit to Salem, Mass. | 


key, together with his wife and four sons, arrived at Boston, 
ou Sunday, in the brig Emma Isidora, from Smyrna. 

Carter B. Harlan, Esq. Secretary of State of Ohio, died 
in Philadelphia on Tuesday night. 

Professor Espy and lady are passengers in the packet-ship 
Susquehanna, from Philadelpma for Liverpool, which sailed 
on the &th inst. 

Dr. Channing, of Boston, is at Saratoga Springs. He 
addressed the young men ef the village en Wednesday eve- 
ning of this week. 

The latest accounts from Toronto state that His Excellency 
Sir George Arthur had been suffering several days from se- 
vere illness. 

Celeste, the dancer left town this week suddenly to visit 
her mother in Europe There are stories in circulation im- 
peaching her character, which do not appear to have any good 
foundation. 


Sunday Amusements in New-Orleans.—The ‘ Louisiana 
Advertiser’ forms a most creditable exception to the generality 


of Southern newspapers, in condemning some of the atrocious | 
crimes of that latitude which almost justify the belief that the 


recent fearful calamities which have visited it are instances of 
God's judgement. The last number received of the Adver- 
tiser says: 


the sanction of our late, and it would appear, approbation of 
the present Mayor—otherwise, why is it tolerated, or cen- . 
tinued from week to week? Would such savage amusement {| China was made by a vessel of three hundred and oat} 
be permitted in the second municipality—would a repetition || 1% Whieh sailed from New-York, Feb. 22, 1784. — 
of the practice be allowed there? Assuredly—cmphatically, | commanded by John Green. On the 18th of July it anch 
not! Yet, in the very heart of the city proper, al not in its || i? the Straits of Sunda (between the islands of Sumatra 
suburban precints, exists an arena, revolting to civilized hu- 
manity and disgraceful toour people. It was shameful to wit- 
ness on Sunday last, dogs led through the streets by their 
unfeeling ownets, bleeding and lacerated—to look on the 
motley groups collected within and around the arena of bleod 
—yet know that New-Orleans, where such scenes were enact- 
ing claimed credit for being a Christian city! How much 
longer, in the name of humanity, will the seventh day practice 
of bear beating, &c. &e. be overlooked by the authorities of 
the premier municipality 1” 


Java) and after some delay at Macao, arrived at Canton, Av 
gust 30. It returned to New-York, May 11,1785. In 17% 
the ship Alliance sniled from Philadelphia to Canton. She 
had only an ordinary chart of the world, and never anch 
from the day of her sailing till she arrived in China. 
a 

The Revenue for the Port of Baltimore for the a 
ending the 31st March was upward of one h thou De- 
— less than the preceding quarter, ending the last of 
cember. 
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Methodist Epi Church.—It appears from a Balti- 
more letter in the Commercial Advertiser, that the increase 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, during the four years end- 
ing in September last, was 515 ministers and 89,781 ehurch || ported. So says the Pennant, one of the most spicy lit 
members. Since the accounts were made up in September, || things we know of. The young city of the west, bids fair to | 
the ascertained increase is 14,000, making a total increase of || outstrip her sister rivals in greatness west of the mountains. || 
upward of one hundred thousand members. At the General || She numbers now a population near 16,000, and is increasing |! 
Conference of 1836, the number of ne ae to the || with a rapidity almost unexampled. i 
Methodist Episcopal Church was 2,781, members, dy | 
650,678. In September, 1839, 3,290 ministers, and 740,459 | mh lente date — rts ee i 
members. | absent for thirty years, and of whom nothing had been heard 

The Freshet in Georgia.—The Milledgeville Journal con- || by his wife, rather unexpectedly returned to claim his ‘ better | 
tains a deplorable account of the destruction produced — ’ Supposing him to be dead, his wife, a few years since, | 
rising of the waters of the Oconee. Bridges and Mills have || married another man, with whom she has since and was still | 
been swept away and no traces of them left. The injury) living at the tire of his return. How the parties have set- 
which has been done to saegemer sn ~s. —_ ge | tled the affair is not stated. 

ised abundant harvests, is incalculable. ive stock of | fi . — i 
all kinds, including many horses, were carried away and | The Report that Monsieur Adrien, the magician, had 
destroyed, and the paper quoted states. that accounts still | Sati, Gi cam, at Montgomery for Mabile. in com: 

“. o : " I or } . om- 
agg all quarters of the destruction of property by | pany with the wife ef Dr. McLeod, who followed the parties | 
4 _ | | and overtook them at Hayne’s Landing. At that place he | 
The Mediterranean Squadron.—The Philadelphia North || went on board the steamboat and shot at Monsieur and missed 
American of — says ot By Soe in = \ him, when the latter jumped overboard and was drowned. 
city, we learn that five or six lieutenants and the surgeon of || ht : 
‘5 cpehens having been dismissed from it by Commodore | ae of ome Ye a 5p dated Smyrna, 
Hull, are now on their way to Washington to represent their | > arch 18th, from Dr. C. V. A. van Dyck, one of the mission- 
case, and obtain that reparation which its unusual and aggra- | ™'* who embarked at Boston in January last for Syria, we 
vated nature demands. These gentlemen are most accom- | !™ the sefe arrival of the company at that port on the 11th 
plished and exemplary officers, the principal charge against ; of March, —_ a passage of fifty nese expected to 
them being their uawiilingness to visit the ladies of the Com-| leave Smyrna for Beyroot, (the place of jestination, ) during 
modore’s family.” | the week succeeding that in which the letter was written. 


. There are published there at the present time | 
six deikes, and what is quite surprising, they are well = 


7] 





Storm.—There was a furious storm of wind and rete at ||. Mechanical Labor in State Prisons.—An immense mect- 
Washington, on Saturday last. It commenced about 6 o’glack | "8 of mechanics and labsrers was held on the 24th ult., at 
in the evening, and continued with unabated violence tntil |) the City Hall in Albany, to take into consideration the sub- 
twelve o'clock on Sunday, the wind blowing all the while a sect of mechanical lebor in our State Prisons. A resolution | 
tremendous hurricane, accompanied by constant flashes of | ¥®* ssed, in which the meeting pledged itself to support no | 
lightning and heavy thunder. A great number of trees, sheds, candidate for the Legislature, who is not opposed to the pre-/ 
fences and out houses were thrown down, the fruit orchards %€™t system of State Prison labor. 


and grain fields were greatly damaged, and the streauws were The Supreme Court of Miesouri hes decided that 0 stip- 
swollen to an unusual hight, but it has not been ascertained | i ined i : 
wollen to ght, | ulation for a release of a debtor, contained in an assignment, 
that any lives were lost. | makes it null and void. The parties in the case on whish 
Housatonic Railroad.—The report recently submitted to | this important decision was made were George Brown os. | 
the Legislature of Connecticut states that the road is com- | Kox, Boggs & Co. The St. Louis Era says that very few | 
pleted from Bridgeport to New-Milford, a distance of thirty- | ®siguments have ever been made in Missouri which did not 
tive miles, and has been in operation since the Ist of April.— | contain the clause now declared illegal. 


The whele amount expended on the road is $508,616 04. The! 4 Munificent Bequest.—The Boston Daily Advertiser says i 
amount of income received from the Ist of April to the Ist of | that Mrs. Martha Jahonnet, who died recently at Salem, has | 
May, being twenty-six working days, was $3,171 18, and the | lef, $25,000 to the Massachusetts Lunatic Hospital, in trust, | 
expenses during the same time $1,171 18, leaving a balance | for the benefit of poor patients belonging to the County of 
of $1,999 36. There is now due for subscriptions for stock | Fssex ; and an annuity of $200 to Julie Bruce, the deaf, dumb 
$67,174. and blind girl at Hartford. 
Reverend Ringleaders Arrested.—Wm. H. Watkins, H. | os : 

J. Durbin, J. L. Farley, and L. L. Scott—all ministere—| aah wetting how “the soot Of the Caio Hotel,” cava real 
wete arrested, ws New-Orleane, on the 24th ult. as ringleaders ‘estate has fallen so low that you could'nt find it with a forty 
in getting up @ ‘mob,’ as the papers of that city term it, of | 6, pole! In that city of speculation, water is the only ar- 


ieee The mob consisted of a collection of negroes, who ticle that can be said to be high—und though unusually plenty 
were witnessing the ceremonies of laying the corner stone of ” ¢ 


an African church, and who were addressed by one of the | a to ents on Se stetngs 
Reverend gentlemen. It seems that an ordinance exists in|| Tomato Wine.—Dr. H. C. Gillette, of East Windsor, Con- 
that city, against allowing collections of negroes without per- || necticut, has succeeded in making wine of fine flavor and of 
mission of the Mayor. | good appearance from the Tomato, and this without the use 
of any alcoholic preparation. If the Tomato be as highly 
medicinal as it has becn represented, it may be anticipated 
that this wine will find favor with the public. 


Natchez Calamity.—The Committee appointed to investi- 
gate the extent of the calamity, at Natchez, have reported a 
few iculars in addition tothose heretofore received. The * 
number of lives lost is still conceded to be about 300, and the || Mastodon Bones.—Mr. Kock, the proprietor of the St. 
wonder is that so many escaped. The aggregate loss on the | Louis Museum, writes from the Osage country, whither he bas 
buildings alone, is stated at $1,069,300. Among the heaviest | gone on an exhuming expedition, that he has discovered an 
losses are Mississipp: Railroad Company, $48,000; Wm.) entire skeleton of a gigantic Mastodon, beside some otherfor- 
Parker, $40.000; Episcopal Church, $12,000; Methodist |! mations new to him. This gentleman occupies a high rank 
Episcopal Church, $15,000; W. R. Brooks, unfinished, $15,-|| among western naturalists. 


000; Noah Barlow, $18,000; R. M. Strother, $6,000. ! Leke Trade. Cleveland is now. driving on active trade} 
Rapid Traveling.—Passengers who Ieft Mobile on the || with Caradian ports, through the Welland Canal. Seventy- 
evening of the 16th, arrived in New-York on the 24th inst., \ eight vessels passed through that canal during the week end- 


Newspapers at St. Louis.—St. Louis is a great place for | 


NEW AGENTS. 

Mt. Gronrce O. Brinces is appointed our Agent at Syracuse, N. Y., 
in place of Mr. Wm. G. Fanco, who has removed to Weedsport, N.Y., 
and will act for as at that place. 

Mr. D. Suernero is authorized to procure subscribers for The New- 
Yorker in Schoharie and Sch dy C N.Y. . 

Mr. G. H. Moore, who will soon travel through the Western part of 
this State, is authorized to receive subscriptions and payments for 
The New-Yorker. 

Col. A. H. Davipson will act as Agent for The New-Yorker at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., vice Wm. Eckert, resigned. 





Married, 
In this city, June 4, Thomas Caister and Evelina, daughter of Alex- 


ander Vedder. 
June 4, George Brown, M. D., of Newburgh, and Janet, daughter of 


George 
June 4, Isaac V. Briggs and Elizabeth Barker. 
ae 5, Edward y, of Brooklyn, and Lucy A. Gilpin, of this 
city. 
es 6, Robert Warren and Eliza Casler. 
June 7, Henry Wolcott and Dinah Mott, ef Brooklyn. 
June 7, Peter Coleman and Ellen t. 
June 8, Edward Frith, of Sheffield, England, and Emily, daughter 
of Lewis Binsse. 
_ June 8, Wiliiam C. Langley and Sarah Ann, daughter of J. Pren- 


tiss, ey | 

June 9, Jehn 8. Voorhies and Mary Malvina, daughter ef the late 
Nicholas Davis. 

June 9, William Butcher and Ann Boyd. 

June 10, Hesry M. Carpenter and Rebecca W. Underhill. 

At Staten Islavd, June 2, William Totten and Susan, daughter of 
Thomas Platt. 

Newark, June 8, Joseph W. Clinch, of this city, and Lavinia, daugh- 





' ter of David Molenaor, of Clinton, N. J. 


White Plains, June 4, Stephen A. Martine and Sarah Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Daniel Dusenbury. 

New. Haven, June 2, Sidney J. Cowan, Esq., of Saratoga, and Sarah 
&., daughter of Frederick Tyler, Esq. 

Schenectady, June 3, Rev. William H. Walter and Ellen, daughter 
of Capt. Walter L. Cochran. 

Ogdensburgh, May 27, Col. E. W. N. Starr, of Middletown, Ct, and 
Harriet, daughter of J. C. Bush, Esq. 

Niagara Falls, June 3, Robert F. Morris, of East Haven, Ct., and 
Susan E. Vaughan, of the former place. 

Died, 

In this city, June 5, Cornelia R. Day, daughter of the late John Day, 
aged 16 years. 

June 6, Mrs. Mary Jorneaux, aged 32. 

June 7, Judith, wife of Capt. Elihu 8. Bunker, 59. 

June 7, Michael Smith, 36. David Miller, 53. 

June 7, Jane J., wife of Charles E. Ely, 28. 

June 8, Bernard O'Connor, 59. William Mooney, 23 

June 10, John B. Gilbert, son of Joshua Gilbert, 19. 

June 10, Benjamin Varick, 30. James Mc@omb, 23. 

June 10, John Deklyn, 30. Mrs. Sarak Gillespie. 

June 10, Mercy, wife of Henry Rice, 36. 

June 10, Catharine Rodgers, wife of Robert Ray. 

June 10, William Burtol, 33. 

June 11, John Lockwood, 55. Jvhn Wescot Dawson, 41. 

June 11, Mrs. Ann Tinker, 81. David Cargill, 71. 

At Vernon, Oneida Co., June 7, Col. Lawrence Schoolcraft, a soldier 
of the Revolution, 80. 

Canajoharie, N.Y , May 27, Hon. David Eacker, first Judge of Mont- 
gomery County Courts, 44. 

Troy, June 7, Samuel Johnson, son of Rov. Mr. Johnson, of Jamai- 
ea, L. 1, 14. 

Caldwell, N.J., June 2, Jacob Kent, a soldier of the Revolution, and 
father of twerty children, aged 87. 

Somerville, N. J., Christopher Van Arsdale, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, aged 30. 

Richmond, Virginia, June 5, Dr Richard Kennon, late of the U. 8. 
Navy, 36 

New-Orleans, May 25, Capt. William B. Wortman, of Slatersville, 
Rhode Island. 

May 27, Charlotte, wife of John Cummins, of Lafayette, Louisiana, 
formerly of New-York, aged 23. 
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Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
The Old Popular Songs and Ballads of Sweden. 
State of Britieh and Continental Historical Literature. 
Russian Survey of the North-Eastern Coast of Siberia. 
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Polish Literature. 
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w's he Fa my on Wednesday, June 17— 
Art. 





‘topping one night in Montgomery, Ala. and one day from) 
daylight to 3 P. M. in Norfolk. They traveled two days in 
stages, the rest of the distance, 1673 miles, being performed | 
by railroads and steamboats. During twenty years of the | 
present century, a trip was considered quick in twenty-six 
days; in 1823 it was accomplished in twenty days, and from 
that it gradually shortened to twelve. It is now performed 
in seven days. \ 


_New-Haven and Northampton Canal.—The citizens of 
New-Haven, on Wednesday last, voted an appropriation of | 
$3000 a year in favor of the above Canal, so long (not ex- |) 
ceeding 30 years) as it shall be kept in operation. The vote 
in favor of the appropriation was about 2to 1. There is no 
doubt but the Comaute will be encouraged by this annual i 
Stipend, (which is not a loan, but a gratuity,) to put the Ca-| 
nal again upon a business footing. 


Steamboat Sunk —The St. Louis Bulletin of the 1st inst. | 
*8ys:—(n Monday morning last, the Steamboat Ottawa in 
Proceeding up the Ottawa pids, struck a rock and instantly 
sunk in about 4 feet water. An effort was made forthwith to| 
aise her, which has probably succeeded. 


Serr eysspr 


ing on the 18th ult. of which twenty-five were bound to 
Cleveland and twenty-three from Cleveland—the latter all 
deeply laden with the produce of Ohio. | Jel3 


. Music at Home and Abroad. : 
JEMIMA M. MASON, (late Lewer,) Publisher, 
Basement cor. Broadway and Pine-st. 





Pacific Steam-Nvigation.—Two Steamboats, called the § N PRESS, and will shortly be published, ‘ Scenes from Real Life, 
Peru, and the Chile, have recently been launched in England, an American Tale,’ by Miss Lucy Hooper. ‘ 
which are intended to ply between Valparaiso and Panama. “1 have known but one elevation of a human being, ont that is 
In connexion with this fact, it is worthy of remark, that an | a 3 P.GIFFIN’ 
abundi.nce of coul has been lately discovered near the coast | Juno Buccesser to 8. Colman, 56 Gold-st. N. Y. 
both of Chile and Peru. — 





| a — 

: — . OARDING IN NEW- YORK.—Gentlemen visiting New-York, 
Anniversary of the Art of Printing.—At a meeting of either transiently or for a considerable time, who have no - 

German citizens of Philadelphia, held on Saturday evening, || tiality for an atmonphere recking with the fumes of alcohol and to- 


| 23d -ult., it was resolved to celebrate the 21st of June I! bacco, will find a pleasant, quiet, comfortable home during their stay 


Barclay street, near the contre of busi- 





next, 
| the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the Art of | at the bop epg om BL, wall, of all the Steamb 


ness, and wit ug 
The location is one of the most desirable in the city, the House new, 


J . : and modious; and the fare, though vegetable and pre- 
4 ie Exchange. —Ur. Caldwell intends converting the pared with a atrict caged to Temperance and Health, will be found 


Camp-street Theatre, New-Orieans, into a magnificent Mer-| acceptaple and embracing every variety desired by the es ~ he 
chants’ Exchange, to be ready and opened in the coming Fall. , sppetitt. ——— 

Jeers Grit, aged mare of he Whig Mar. WV ahs ake ond tea ee Fee 
shal, Laughlin, at Baltimore, was arrested in Baltimore on |, langu: g At find a comfortable and pleasant home by applying at 
Friday morning and committed to jail. | No. 10 Barclay-street, between the heurs of 11 and Sb o'dock. 


Printing. 
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BEAUTIFUL SPRING. 
A BALLAD—THE POETRY BY MRS. ANNE TURNBULL—THE MUSIC BY JOHN BLOCKLEY. 
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‘Oh ! for the in thy clusteri eof mornin A te biter thas @b, as! fer fe thy clastering carts, aa, 
sient ‘ines - = A, ae drope %e . pearls; 7 there shines . The dew drops far 














am pearls; - - Hiew shall I wee thee, Beautiful Spring ¢ baatag = of-fer-ing be? Shall I cearch the abode of the Ocean Mies. . 
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AECOND VERSE. 

| Hew shall I wee thee, Beautiful Spring 

H Frem whence shall my offering come ¢ 

| Shall & echo the birds as they joyously sinz 

| im the groves of thy Gewcering home ¢ 

| *@b, yes! for sweet Music alone has the spell 

Te fathom the depths ef thy lenfy dell ;’ 

| *@b, yeo! for eweet Music alone has the spell 

Te fathom the depths of thy leafy dell.’ 

| Mow shall 8 wee thee, Beautiful Spring! 

What shall my offering be ¢ 

Shall I search the abode of the Ocean King; 

And a chaplet ef pearte bring te thee ¢ 
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